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TO SAVE YOU MONEY! 


@ TRUSCON fits a building to YOUR for use. @ As for quality... the Bo 
needs. There is no necessity for attempt- _—erized steel units of Truscon Stand 
ing to fit YOUR needs to OUR build- Buildings and their base panels of 
ings. Truscon Steel Buildings are stand- ENDURO Stainless Steel discourag« 



































ardized only in respect to their standard- _ rust and corrosion. As for upkeep... 
ized units. This means that you can __Truscon Standard Buildings are easy on 
have a custom built structure at mass maintenance costs. As for all-around 
production costs and “pocket” the sav- | economy and protection of every build- 
ings! @ The Truscon Steel Buildings dis- ing dollar, you'll look far, very far, to 
played on this page give you merely a = approach the equal of a Truscon Stand- 
glimpse of the almost limitless typesand ard Building. And right now is an 

sizes now meeting the needs of all in- advantageous time to get the most value 
dustries everywhere. But assume that from every building dollar. Others 
not one Truscon Steel Building of the have found the coupon below a con- 
thousands now built would fit YOUR venience. You may prefer to ‘phon« 
needs exactly. After we “take your the nearest of Truscon’s fifty-seven 
measure” it’s only a matter of weeks be- _— Sales-Engineering Offices or commu 

fore YOUR particular building is ready cate with us here at Youngstown, O! 
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TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY» YOUNGSTOWN: OHIO 
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T’S CALLED THE , 


Koadkind 


AND THAT’S EXACTLY WHAT IT IS! 


wae IN “RIDE”. This big Plymouth has the 
most sensational ride in the lowest-price field. 


mae IN SIZE_Of the 3 leading lowest-priced 
cars, Plymouth is nearly 7” longer than one; 
more than 10” longer than the other. 











low-priced car, look at the 
many important advantages 
that Plymouth alone offers. 


) peas you decide on any 


No other low-priced car offers 
this comfort: “‘radio studio” 
sound-proofing...“‘live’’ rubber 
body mountings...‘‘chair-high”’ 
seats...patented Floating Power 
engine mountings... big, air- 
plane-type shock-absorbers. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 


mae «IN POWER_Every Plymouth model has 
the same big, 82-horsepower “‘L-head’”’ engine 
...giving brilliant performance. 

gale IN ECONOMY.The“Roadking’’saves on 
gas, oil, all upkeep. Get the facts. 


INVEST IN“THE CAR 
THAT STANDS UP BEST” 





No other low-priced car offers 
this safety: double-action hy- 
draulic brakes...an all-steel 
body with a revolutionary, new 
Safety Styled interior. 
Takearidein the big, new 1938 
Plymouth today! Telephone 
your Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler 
dealer. Noobligation.PLyMouTH 
Division OF CHRYSLER CorpPo- 
RATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


‘Cyadkin ing» 8 5 
Roadking SEDAN 9 


Ply mouth **Roadking” 


Detroit delivered price. 
models as lowas $645...‘ De Luxe’ models slightly 
higher. Plymouth prices INCLUDE ALL FED- 
ERAL TAXES. State, local taxes not included. 

TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C.B.S. 
NETWORK, THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P.M., E.D.5.T. 


THE “ROADKING”’ 
THE “DE LUXE”’ 








| smash with jo 


SKELETONS 


IN THE BUSINESS CLOSET 


WILL NOT STAY 
HIDDEN |! 


vio-— 


lence. You the employer pay the loss 


unless 


you are covered by the broad 
and flexible protection of the 


DISCOVERY 
BOND 


which, newly originated by the 


undersigned companies, protects 
not only against future acts of dis- 
honesty of the bonded employee, 
but also against past dishonest | 
acts, even though the employee was | 
not bonded at the time of default. 


The booklet, ““‘Unknown Skele- 
tons in the Business Closet’’ shows 
how you are exposed to past em- 
bezzlements and how the Discov- 
ery Bond protects you from loss. 
Send coupon below for copy. 


American Surety 


COMPANY 


New York Casualty 


COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES, NEW YORK 


American Surety-New York Casualty 
100 Broadway, New York 
Please send me, 
a copy of the bo 
Skeletons in the Business Clovet 


bligation, 
Unknown 


without 


klet, 


Name 
Firm . 
Strect . 


City . 


' . . 
producing area in 
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NEW BUSINESS 





It’s apple blossom time in Maryland, 
and it’s going to be apple blossom 
time in Ulster County, N. Y., and 
Berrien County, Mich. All this com- 
ing week, right up to May 8, 
can myriads of blossoms 
the Maryland Garden Pilgrimage, and 
the Standard Oil Companies of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania have gotten 
out a beautiful four-color gift map of 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Delaware with 220 pictures of the 
high and historical spots in these beau- 
tiful states. 


motor- 


ists see on 


Utster County’s (N. Y.) Apple Blos- 
som Festival is scheduled for May 6-8, 
and Berrien County, Mich., will have 
its “Blossom Week in Southwestern 
Michigan” May Business men 
and agriculturalists in Benton Harbor 
and St. Joseph have raised $50,000 to 
finance the celebration and to show 
all comers that their neighborhood con- 
stitutes “the greatest diversified fruit 
America.” Besides 
apple blossoms, they are going to outdo 
competition with blooms of peach and 
pear and cherry and plum. 


7-15. 


In Cincinnati, May 2-6, American Min- 
ing Congress is going to show every- 
thing showable about coal in its Coal 
Exposition. And the week following. 
May 9-10, American Management As- 
sociation is going to explore the gen- 
eral subject of insurance for its mem- 
bers at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City. 

Rapio network schedules are usually 
published in New York time, and now 
that daylight saving complicates the 
it is anybody’s guess when 
a sponsor’s program is to heard 
in Little Rock, Miami, or Amarillo. To 
simplify a complex situation, National 
Broadcasting Co., Radio City, New 
York, is getting out a pocket-size Time 
Finder for advertisers and their agen- 
cies which translates New York time 
time in less time than it 
N.B.C. will get out a 
fall when time returns 


situation, 
be 


into local 
takes to tell it. 
in the 
to normal. 


new one 


and the 
are le- 


Bic bridges are big business, 

to attract 
of May 1, California Toll 
Bridge Authority will reduce truck 
tolls on the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge 31% to tempt more traffic. 
Tolls for empty trucks and _ trailers 
will drop from 75 to 60¢, and the 
charge per 100 Ib. of load will crash 
from 83 to 2¢. Officials calculate this 
will divert 75% of truck business from 
ferries and thereby add 5% to total 
1938 dollar income. 


ways used revenue 


gion. As 





Just a half century ago t! 
George M. Verity 
with the steel 
of Sagendorph Iron Roofing & 
gating Co. Rich in years and 
he carries on, full time, 
of the board, American 
Co., Middletown, O. 


became 

business as 

was! 

as « nue t 

Roll! i ng. a | 
to his Vu 
which V 

AND a quarter century ago, L. H eren 

ilton developed a high speed he evil 

motor which would turn 10,000 

founded the Wisconsin | 

Co., renamed in 1929 the Dun 

Racine, Wis. Bulk of the co: 


business is fractional hp. univ: 


and 


tors and portable electric tools 
cision grinding. 
the successful cont 
in its design competition for « 
highways to relieve traffic cor 
(BW—Sep25'°37 p53), America: 
tute of Steel Construction is 
invitations for a reception and 
May 5, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
York. 


HonorinG 


Turee additions to the general 
mation file: (1) “Atlas of W} 
Grocery Trading Areas,” publis! 
Marketing Research Division, B 
of Foreign and Domestic Com: 
Washington, $1; (2) “What tl! 
pert Knows about the Building 
gies—Termites and Rot,” publis! 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
mington, Del., gratis; (3) “Art 
Light and Its Applications” (n 
enlarged edition), published by W 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., | 
Pittsburgh, 75¢. 


In an open letter to the Presid 
the United States, Norman W. G 
president, Geare-Marston, Inc., 

delphia advertising agency, ur: 
plan to celebrate 
day except Christmas and New \ 
on the Monday nearest its dat 
says such a lengthening of wee! 
throughout the 
national prosperity, 
posal would require 
tiate and operate 
search figures cite 


every national 


year would in 
although the 
no money tl 
Marst 
benefits 
billio 


nat 


Geare- 
yearly 
of a 


gross 


ting the equivalent 
more dollars 
income. 


increased 
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WASH NGTON (Business Week 
Burea The President will con- 
nue to try to win business, bank- 
ing, and insurance executives over 
his viewpoint, with more fanfare 
which will make continued con- 
ferences look to the country like 
the evidence of real cooperation 
between government and business. 
\ctually, Roosevelt will not budge 
from his reform objectives, and 
will never agree to any plan even 
for the NRA-type of industrial 
poperation—or, as the New Deal- 
ers have it, of “legalizing conspira- 
es in restraint of trade.” 
Seek Anti-Trust Relaxation 
to at least three suggestions of- 
by big business to Roosevelt is 
dea that the unemployment and 
ef problems could be alleviated and 
eral prosperity advanced if only the 
nment would forget its anti-trust 
ve, and permit agreements on pro- 
tion schedules and price controls 
various industries. 


But the Drive Goes On 


ng progress towards a 


covery effort does not dispose 


coopera- 


‘the monopoly issue. As anticipated, 


engthening of the anti-trust laws 
wints to curbing of patent, copyright, 
rporate and other privileges. 

Overture to the President's 
is Prof. Thurman 


{rnold’s statement of policy as Assist- 


anti- 
st message 
mt Attorney-General in charge of Sher- 
n law enforcement. In sharp con- 
to the platitudes of Attorney- 
neral Cummings, the Yale professor 
nakes a forthright statement that lifts 
the veil of mystery surrounding prose- 
tion for restraint of trade. 


Bigness Means Control 


Washington observers underline the 
of the business leaders for gov- 
ment encouragement in the work of 


eveloping and stabilizing their indus- 


rnold points out, however, that it’s 

to draw a line between efficient 
that 
destroyed 


and monopoly, declaring 


ever competition is 
is no alternative except to reg- 
the power of big corporations 
aintain rigid prices. His policy 
down to consistent enforcement 
ie anti-trust laws to keep the 
nment out of business. 


Advance Interpretations 


new chief of the anti-trust divi- 
is introducing an innovation in 


the Justice Department's operation 
which is intended to serve as “a guide 
and a warning” to business men. In 
the future the 


reasons for 


department will ex- 


plain its selecting par 
ticular cases for prosecution. 

Arnold attacked 
for “trying cases in the newspaper”, 
but his that 
get a line on what the government is 


will probably be 


notion is business can 
driving at in attempting to enforce the 
Sherman act by explanations which 
will make clear the depart- 
ment’s interpretation of the broad pro- 
to particular in- 


quite 


visions of the law 
dustries. 


How to Hit Tax-Exempts 


Congress is torn over the President's 
recent suggestion that it short-cut the 
hard constitutional route to the elimi- 
nation of tax-exempt securities and 
salaries by the simple process of pass- 
ing a law. 

Nearly 
Roosevelt’s objective. Even the most 
valiant states’ rights man thinks state 


everybody agrees with 


bond coupons and state and local gov- 
ernment saiaries should be subject to 
the income tax—especially now that 
nearly one person in every ten gain- 
fully employed is a tax eater. 

No New Proposal 
The President’s message on tax ex- 
emption recalls the good old days— 
Andy Mellon made the same proposal 
in all his annual reports as Secretary 
of the Treasury. One of Mellon’s ob- 
jects was to spike the biggest argu- 
ment for ownership—cheaper 


rates 


public 
interest than 
could command. 
States and local 
course, will fight the President’s pro- 
posal, so it must go through quickly 
snowball. It’s 


private industry 


governments, of 


or the opposition will 


on the very doubtful list. 


The Court Speaks Out 


The Supreme Court this week handed 
the New Deal a boost and a knock. 
By upholding the revised municipal 
bankruptcy act it agreed that a dual 
system of government does not pre- 
clude “cooperation between the nation 
and the through the 
of the of each.” And in re- 
jecting Sec. Wallace’s determination of 


states exercise 


pow er 


maximum permissible commissions at 
the Kansas City stock yards it served 
notice that administrative bureaucrats 
must be governed by “the basic con- 
cepts of fair play”. The implications 
of both decisions go far beyond the 
immediate issues. 


Slow Work on TVA 
rVA 


be a deliberate and 


investigatior 


As predicted, the 
will time-consun 

ing affair. The resolution was approved 
April t, but thre 
got around to electing Sen. 
Ss veral weeks of 


tion will intervene before formal hea: 


committee has just 
Donahe, 
chairman investiga 
ings start. If any dynamite is uncov 
ered it may be touched off about the 
Fourth of July. 
Meanwhile the heat 
to such an extent that the 


has died down 
Administra 
tion this week succeeded in slipping 
of 8 
votes, an appropriation of $2,613,000 
on the $112,000,000 Gilbertsville dam 


of the 


through, by the clese margin 


newest and biggest Tennesset 


River chain. 


More Funds, Same Expenditure 
The difference between the 
000 Roosevelt's 

priming program for slum housing and 
the Wagner-Steagall 
troduced this week, adding $500,000 
000 to Nathan kitty, looks 
like $200,000,000 but 


S300 000 
included in pump 


amendment, in 


Straus’s 
isn’t 
As long as Congress insists that no 
10% of the total 


ization shall be spent in any one state 


more than author 
the Housing Authority is sure to hav 
idle funds available but uncalled for 

Adoption of the $500,000.000 figure 
will increase the number of projects 
in a few states, but actual expenditures 
likely to exceed the Presi 
dent’s $300,000,000 (plus the 500, 
000,000 already authorized) for many 


years to come. 


are not 


Deferring Railroad Showdown 


Agreement on means of tiding the rail 
roads over will defer till next year the 
complicated problem of overhauling the 
roads’ financial and physical structure 
and thraw the Administration’s weight 
against a wage cut. 

The emergency program to be pushed 
through Congress before adjournment 
countenances RFC railroads 
which might be shut out by the pres 
ent requirement that ICC certify they 


loans to 


are not in need of reorganization. It 
prescribes loans for purchase of equip 
ment, work loans for employment of 
furloughed workers, elimination of re 
duced rates to government traffic over 


land grant roads. 


Patman Legion “Abused” 
L 


The Freedom of Opportunity Legion, 
Rep. Patman’s pressure group of small 
merchants who relish his chain 
death-sentence tax bill, 


store 


antic ipates 
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REDUCTION IN COAL 
CONSUMPTION SAVES 
490 IN ONE YEAR 


Webster Moderator System Helps 
Social Service Building to 
Improve Heating Service 


MEETS VARIED HEATING NEEDS 


Office Rentals Paid by Social 
Agencies Prove Adequate to 
Operate Large Building 


USED BY 30 ORGANIZATIONS 


Philadelphia, Pa—With a Webster | 
Hylo System of Steam Heating directly 
controlling the dampers on a hand-fired 
coal burning installation, the Social 
Service Building reduced heating costs 
$490.62 during the 1936-37 heating season 

This performance record, supplemented 
during the first three months of the 
1937-38 season by coal savings having a 
cash value of $185.37, convinced the 
owners of the Social Service Building of 
the efficiency of the Webster Hylo | 
tem. In January, 1938, the transaction | 
was closed for the base cash price with-| 
out financing charges, because payment 
had been completed within the two-year | 
period specified in the contract. 





some juicy publicity to put extra zip 
in its thriving membership drive. 

Nominally headquartered in Berne, 
Ind., the F.O.L. has figured on doing 
some radio psalm-singing in behalf of 
the “Federal Community Preservation 
Bill.” Refused the privilege of pur- 
chasing time on the air by one station 
in nearby town “because it might lose 
an advertising account,” the League 
was busy this week preparing a formal 
complaint to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

The FCC may laugh the incident 
off, but the F.O.L. won't; such pur- 
ported evidence of abuse at the hands 
of vested interests, controlled by ab- 
sentee ownership, is grist for the inde- 
pendents’ mill. 


Survey R-P Results? 


' . °,° ° 
In order to furnish ammunition for his 


chain store tax bill and an alibi to 
independents for the failure of the 
Robinson-Patman Act to meet opti- 
mistic expectations, Rep. Patman may 
spring a proposal for appointment of 
a special House committee to investi- 
gate the effect of the law on distribu 
tion. The ostensible purpose of the in- 
quiry would be to determine whether 
the spirit as well as the letter of law 


| is observed, whether it is correcting 


abuses it is supposed to correct, and 
if not whether additional legislation 
is necessary. Patman’s present inten- 
tion is to wait till next year but he 
may change his mind. 

Goodyear Case Back Again 
The Supreme Court isn’t going to 
listen to the full historic Goodyear 
case until it has to. That was clear 
enough this week when Chief Justice 
Hughes, during preliminary oral ar- 
guments, indicated that the case would 


| be remanded to the Court of Appeals. 


This court previously had refused 


| to decide the case on its merits, having 


Social Service Building, Philadelphia 
“With the Webster Hylo System,” says| 
E. Ross Wilson, Manager of the Social! 
Service Building, “we receive balanced| 
heating service in all sections of the 
building—auditorium, library, office suites 
and storage sections.” 
The Social Service Building, con-| 
structed in 1924, is occupied by 30 sepa-| 
rate organizations devoted to social work. 
George B. Grey & Son, of Philadelphia, | 
made the heating installation. There is 
a total of 14,500 sq. ft. of installed direct 
radiation, 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximuin comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization of 
existing installations. Consult yout architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 


a tae B.. _ a 
> 1888 WAR®EN WEBSTER & CO, CAMDEN, N J \isse 2 g 
Pioneers of Modern Steam Heating oe 


S750 YEARS OF HEATING PROGRESS TZ 
oy — - = 





Representatives in 60 principal U. S. Cities 


ruled that the issue was no longer 
moot. The action to force Goodyear to 
surrender its contract for supplying 
Sears-Roebuck tires was _ originally 
brought by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission under the Clayton act half a 
decade ago. When the Robinson-Pat- 
man law was passed two vears ago, 
the contract was voluntarily surren- 
dered, but FTC wants the courts to 
say Goodyear had to do it. Goodyear 
would also like a_ clear-cut court 


decision. 


Start Auto Probe 


The Federal Trade Commission is 
not waiting on the outcome of this 
week’s automotive trade practice con- 
ference in Detroit to embark on the 
investigation of manufacturer-dealer 
relations called for by the Withrow 
resolution. This will get under way 
May 1. 

FTC was given no funds for the 
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job but is using person 
by completion of the stu 
movements which forms p 
foundation for the Presid 
monopoly message. The (¢ 
also will soon report on its 
tion into farm machinery 
Stabilizing Plane Pri 
\ bluebook of used-airpla: 
similar to that for automobil 
prepared by the aircraft 
This guide is needed beca 
are devalued by frequent cl 
its publication is not prompt: 
optimism regarding volume 
Only 3,723 new private s 
sold in 1937; only 900 have 
ficially licensed or identifi 
this year. It may take sev 
to regain the 6,000 mark set | 
The industry is disagreed o1 
offer timid buyers, has not! 
reassuring in sight. 


Seek Patented Import Ban 


Importation of materials mad 
ented processes would be ; 
by the Peterson bill on wl 
ida’s phosphate-rock Congress 
persuaded the Patents Com: 
schedule hearings May 5. A) 
ant record will be made but 
taken this session. 

Importation of articles co 
product patents in this count 
is forbidden by the tariff 
Peterson bill would bar goo 
under process patents, even 
the product itself is not patent: 

The famous case which det 
limits of the present law was 
of three big American firms 
importation of Russian pl 
made under a process alle geal 
from American owners, 


Phosphate Still in Pictur: 


The President still intends to 
the phosphate situation in a 
to Congress. 

Meanwhile, the Agricultural A 
ment Administration is having 
indifferent success in its atten 
buy a record supply of triple 
phosphate to distribute among ! 
for fertilizer use. As most of t 
ducing companies are located 
South, part of the trouble « 
traced to the 40-hour week 
ment on government contracts a! 
the wage minimums that will 
fixed under the Walsh-Healey la 
the conclusion of the investigation 
under way. Triple-A probably w 
back upon the Tennessee Valles 
thority for a large part of its s 

The industry claims TVA has 
tended its fertilizer operations 
beyond the stage of experiment 
and demonstration, but the Adn 
tration’s answer to this is that 
stuff is being used only on cover « 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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Latest 


PRODUCTION Week 


*Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 32.0 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in ' thousands) . $8,426 

Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec., 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) $8,190 
*Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) : Sb u Gee onan 910 
otieaiets Fewer Gees Ds 0 0o0h0sb0bsesesesscescoecéeses i’ ain 1,951 


TRADE 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
*Check Payments ‘(outside N. Y. City, millions) 

*Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 


PRICES (‘Average for the week) 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)... 

Gone. Gaubeem, Tee Wet, Bade ccc vcccecccccosecsceccecsceceseses 
Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.)....... 2.655000 -s00es 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 


FINANCE 


Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds) 

Call Leans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City — rate) 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) ** 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) . 2,583 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) eee 2,490 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 20,809 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member bankst papeeeese 4,208 
Security Loans, reporting member bankst 1,214 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks 9,156 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. : 3,068 


*Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended April 23. + Revised. + New 


Preceding 
Week 
32.4 
+$8,466 
$8,144 
960 
1,958 


87 

60 
*$3,475 
$6,380 


2,602 
1,730 
20,794 
+4,246 
1,164 
9,131 
3,096 


Series 


The Figures 


Latest Week 


Preceding Week 


Month 


Ago 


Year Ago 


Average 


Month 
Ago 
35.7 
$6,480 
$9,169 
977 
1,975 


2,592 
1,559 
20,912 
4,306 
1,329 
9,042 
3,065 


1933-37 


#8 Not Available. 


*58.1 
T58.4 
59.1 
77.0 


66.3 


Average 
1933-37 
58.2 
$6,050 
$5,014 
977 
1,785 





These monthly averages 





are merely simple aver- 
ages of each month’s 


weekly figures of Busi- NORMAL =100 


MONTHLY AVERAGES 





ness Week's index of 
business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at the 
top of the page. They 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
of business since 1929. 


The Weekly Index of Busi- 
s Activity is covered by 
general copyright on the 





| 





ents of Business Week Ui TTT OCUUUEETEETH 
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Washington to Rambagh Palace in 
India—in 200 industries of 99 countries 
of the world—Carrier Air Conditioning 
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‘The BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


SEVERAL = cross-currents have 
toon felt in the business world 
juring the past week, but the net 
fect has not been important. The 
 vernment spending program for 
the present seems to have aroused 
» much skepticism, not to men- 
‘ion indifference, as it has aroused 
hope. High-grade bonds have 
jumped, but stock prices have 
drifted, while sensitive commodi- 
ties moved to new lows. The in- 
dexes of industrial production are 
dipping off. A mild glimmer of 
hope was aroused by new gestures 
toward business-government coop- 
eration. On the whole, the outlook 
is unchanged from that of last 
week—little expectation of im- 
provement over the next three 
months, 


A New Start 


But despite the clouds overhanging the 
ar future, there is light beyond. By 
summer the groundwork should 
we been laid for the start of recov- 
Continuance of purchasing power 
leve above current production 
id combine with government 
spending to give business its first sig- 
hicant rally since the decline began. 


Calling on Business 


The President’s luncheon with Henry 
Ford and the round-robin offer of co- 
peration sent the White House by 16 
financial and industrial leaders gave the 
ptimistically-inclined something to 
talk about this week. For the time be- 
g, the observer schooled in the futile 
mferences at the White House last 
November and during the winter is 
kely to await something more con- 
rete. On the same day that the Presi- 
lent welcomed the statement of the 
16 business executives, with its warning 
inst “legislation based upon untried 
social and economic theories,” he put 
sure on the chairman of the House 
Rules Committee to report out the 
hour bill. However, it is not im- 
sible that something constructive 
t develop from the suggestion that 
government engage in continuous 
iltation with business leaders and 
rage them to take the initiative to 
lop and stabilize their respective 
stries.” If the Administration does 
the serious view of the condition 
the country which reports from 
ington now at last indicate, and 
e country’s apathy toward the 
ling program weakens reliance 
this panacea, some meeting of 
ls between government and _ busi- 
could conceivably occur 


Rail Problem Tackled 


On the same day that the President 
received this message, several steps 
were reported toward dealing with the 
particularly serious situation of the rail- 
roads. Mr. Eastman, known as the least 
conservative member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, expressed him 
self rather sharply to the effect that 
railroad wages are too high, although 
placing the blame on management. The 
Association of American Railroads took 
up the challenge by calling a meeting 
for Friday to consider this vital topic. 
More important for the immediate 
situation was the agreement by the 
Administration and Congressional lead- 
ers, at a meeting attended by railroad 
and labor representatives as well, on a 
five-point legislative program for this 
of Congress. The principal 
points were to be government loans 


SESSIC m 


to the roads for purchase of equip- 
ment and for maintenance, and relaxa- 
tion of the requirements for general 
RFC loans to roads. It was emphasized, 
however, that the RFC would not 
make loans without security, and how 
far the program would tide over the 
railroad financial situation was, there- 
fore, left uncertain. 


April Fell Short 


The month of April is now past and 
has unquestionably been a disappoint- 
ment. During this month the normal 
spring pick-up in business, already en- 
dangered by the events of March, met 
its coup de grace. The figures just 
announced by the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System 
show that March was the first month 
since August in which industrial pro 
duction actually made its usual sea 
sonal improvement. But something 
more was needed to start business 
toward recovery, and the necessary 
stimulus failed to appear. On the con 
trary, foreign and domestic develop 
ments turned adverse. There is no 
question that a renewed decline has 
taken place, even though of moder- 
ate proportions. 


Significant Figures 


Steel production, which reacted sharply 
in the first week of April, has been 
practically constant in the three weeks 
since. Automobile production has held 
level when it should have been rising. 
The drop in electric power production 
in the last two weeks has taken this 
broad index of general industrial and 
commercial activity down to a new 
low for the recession, both actual and 


adjusted for seasonal change. Freight 


carloadings for four months have been 
increasing their distance below the to- 
tals of a year ago, and are still doing 
so as last reported. 
Early Sales Prospects 

The prospects for improvement in 
activity during May and June are 
definitely poor. Steel orders in April 
to 25° 


below March in the various lines of 


are reported to be from 10 
products. Export sales, which during 
19388 have been perhaps the largest 
outlet for steel (probably for the first 
time on record) are dropping: farm 
equipment production is sliding off; 
railroad purchases on more than a 
minor scale are unlikely with the situ 
ation as it is today; and automobile 
production is headed downward. The 
automobile industry is not expected to 
come into the market until it turns to 
new model production in July. 
Psychological Lift? 

In brief, the outlook for industrial 
activity and earnings for the rest of 
the second quarter is not good, It 
may be that commodity prices and 
consumers’ goods trades in general 
will receive a psychological lift from 
the expectation of public lending or 
spending in the summer and fall. But 
the best opinion is that spending it- 
self will be onlv a trickle for several 
months. The WPA authorities do not 
expect to step up on the current rate 
of relief expenditures until October 
The current rate, slightly below $150, 
000,000 monthly, is the same as a year 
ago. There is no significant pump 
priming in sight here. It is strongly 
doubted that RFC loans, in view of 
the conservative lending policy of this 
institution and the absence of any 
great demand, will be in important 
volume in the near future. PWA ex- 
penditures are expected to be hurried 
up to meet the emergency, but it is 
unlikely that more than the %400,- 
000 000 
started under way before the autumn. 


already approved can be 


Spending Effects 


The principal effect of the President's 
new program, for the time being is the 
increase in bank excess reserves through 
desterilization and reduction in re- 
serve requirements. This increase 
amounted to $760,000,000 in a single 
week, and the total will continue to 
mount steadily. Government and high- 
grade industrial bonds are now feel- 
ing the effect, in rising prices; but a 
considerable lag is in sight before the 
effect 


commodities, or general business 


reaches lower-grade_ securities, 
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WHEN you travel, thoughts keep turning back 
toward home. The folks there are thinking of you, " 


HERE’S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS TO TELEPHONE: 


Day except Night 
Sunday* Sunda 


Boston, Mass.. . . Hartford, Conn. . . $.50 $.35 
Chicago, lll. . . . Indianapolis, Ind... .75 045 
them. Butte, Mont. . . . Spokane, Wash. . . 1.00 .60 
Milwaukee, Wis. . Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 1.50 90 
Atlanta, Ga. ... Kansas City, Mo.. . 2.00 1.20 
nights and Sundays. Then you can telephone about St. Paul. Minn. . . Salt Lake City. Utah 3.00 _—‘1.80 
100 miles for 40c,* about 150 miles for 50c.* about Los Angeles, Calif. Des Moines, lowa . 4.00 = 2.50 
Portland, Ore. . . Memphis, Tenn. . . 5.00 3.25 
Washington, D. C. Reno, Nev J 4.00 


too. Then it’s good to hear the sound of warm, 
Between these points 


familiar voices by telephone. One quick, conve- 


nient call brings peace of mind both to you and to 


Such calls cost little during the day and much less 


125 miles for $1.* Rates between specific cities are 


shown at the right. Many more are listed 


*3-minute station-to-station rates. Reduced rates are in effect 


in the front of your telephone directory. from 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and all day on Sunday i : va 





Keep in touch by telephone. fh n be 
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The Labor ‘Tangle in the Key City 


Detroit, which is the quintessence of industrialism and 
of union problems, has hard task, but isn’t seared. 
Union factions may unite. 


Derrorr (Business Week Bureau) — automobiles can be given a_ bigger 
“It may get worse—much worse—be- package for less money, or 
fore it gets better.” 2. Take off the 40-hour top on 
Such was the consensus in Detroit hours, find out what is necessary for 
this week, among those representatives a 40-hour average, and go to that 
of business management and of labor (which would be around 45 hours), 
nions who would venture an opinion and face the necessity of dropping 
n the outcome of the motor city’s some workers permanently out of the 
present touchy labor situation. It is industry, or 
equally apparent, however, that De- 3. Get out and organize the com- 
troit hasn’t got the “big jitters,” and petitors outside Detroit so that low- 
that the industrial elements concerned wage, high-hour products can’t come 
n the strikes and other disputes of in and grab the motor market. 
st week and this week are trying to The main complaint of the automo- 
work things out calmly. bile manufacturers is that the union 
To the question, “Is a showdown has no real administration or directive 
ie between employers and the unions ability, and the locals know it. Too 
Detroit?” informed observers an- frequently, the locals take things into 
wer: “Yes, it’s due—but it may not their own hands, break contracts, and 
ome. If business picks up or if the refuse to listen to the international or 
United Automobile Workers wash out to the employer 
their internecine war and set up stable 


Some of the management people 
frankly say they hope the union 
makes a go of things. Off-record con 
ferences and friendly consultations be 
tween management people and labor 
leaders are common. 

On the hopeful side of union affairs 
several angles should not be overlooked 
They may mean the salvation of 
U.A.W., which from this point could 
go on to well-ordered permanence of 
to splitting off of the factions 
Getting Factions Together 

At Lansing this week. concluding 
the meetings of the newly organized 
state council of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, all factions 
withdrew their candidates for presi- 
dency of the group and went unani- 
mously for Adolph Germer. As C.LO. 
regional director, Germer has become 
fairly well known in Michigan, but 
his new job gives him a chance to go 
to work on the factional differences 
With the help and advice of Harvey 
Fremming, international president of 
the oil workers union and John 
Brophy of the C.1LO. headquarters 





idministration, we won't need a show- 


lown.” Recovery Drum Majors 


The U.A.W.’s internal problems 
ave become so great that the union 
tself is one of the two big angles in 
the Detroit puzzle. The other is the 
rigidity of some of the labor contracts, 
nd the apparent inability of a highly 
vasonal, up-and-down industry to 
erate with full efficiency under the 
resent hour-and-wage standards. 


Parts Suppliers’ Viewpoint 


Just as Akron rubber plants found 
t a 30-hour maximum meant a 25- 


average, the automobile makers 
the parts suppliers have learned 
1 40-hour top means only a 35- 
hour average. Parts people, par- 
larly, are vehement in condemning 
resent setup. They regard them- 
es as a trial horse for the automo- 
dustry, and seem to have more 
nited front than the car makers, 
though some elements are critical 
Underwood & Underwood 
Two happenings this week forecast an 
easing of the tension between business 
and government. One was the tax relief 
; ae : promised by the House-Senate com- 
ere may be if conditions don't promise (see page 15). The other was 
ge. Demands of parts suppliers the spectacular pledge of cooperation 
at the union take practical steps offered the President by the 16 business 
aping up along three lines: leaders (see Washington Bulletin). In- 
|. Allow wage-cuts, so that prices siders give most of the credit for this 


ers, particularly if the others are 
» the Detroit area. 

date, there is nothing like “an 
standing” among the employers, 


ve cut, so that customers for _ - 


latter development to two gentlemen by 
the name of Hanes. The idea originated 
with John W. Hanes (left, above), the 
Wall Streeter recently named to the SEC. 
His brother, Robert M. Hanes (right), 
a banker and one of the leading figures 
in the American Bankers Association, 
was one of the signers and helped to 
erystalize the project. 
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New York’s World Fair Holds a Preview and Business Plans Its Exhibits 





An elevated highway, half a mile long, will sweep around the Ford building. 





Wide World 


On the duPont building, a mural 120 
feet long and 60 feet wide will sym- 
bolize the “wonders of chemistry.” 





April 30, 1939, New York’s World Fair 
opens to the public. Today, a year ahead, 
advance publicity reaches a crescendo 
when the public gets a preview glimpse 
of “The World of Tomorrow.” Feature 
of the preview is a parade through Man- 
hattan of several hundred floats furnished 
by business houses. The parade ends at 
the Fair site on Long Island, where 
work is surprisingly advanced. A dozen 
huge buildings seem near completion 
\ giant tower and sphere that will be 
the theme center are under construction. 
Meantime, the buildings of individual 
business exhibitors, such as the three 
that are shown here, are still in the 
preliminary stages. 








U.S. Steel's exhibit will be a ¢ 
less steel hemisphere, 66 feet 
132 feet in diameter. 





staff, Germer made a start at once 
toward getting the factions together. 

Prospects are that other old heads 
will be lent by the C.1.0. to the U.A.W. 
later. U.A.W, leaders, each with a con- 
siderable following, are Homer Martin, 
Richard Frankensteen, and Walter 
Reuther. All know the dangers in dis- 
sension. Frankensteen is working hard 
on a program of unification which he 
will present to the executive board of 
the union in May. Reuther is reported 
in line for an executive post with C.L.0. 
giving him more responsibility. Martin, 
the president of the U.A.W., rapid-fire 
speaker and organizer, and expert in 
welfare and social security work, may 
transfer his energies to those angles 
and relinquish the headquarters man- 
agerial job. 


Germer Influential 


If the Lansing meeting had blown 
up, real trouble would have been next 
As it turned out, the factions are 
listening to Germer, who is a man of 
long experience and has a thorough ap- 
preciation of management problems. 

What with politics and the business 
slump, Detroit anticipates a summer 
full of “Test of strength” 
strikes are being pulled here and there, 
contracts are being made on tempo- 
rary bases, and the average business 
man is making about the 
chances for a business pickup and the 
chances for reelection of Gov. Frank 
Murphy. There was much talk of the 


action. 


guesses 


Roosevelt-Ford parley in Detroit this 
week, and both union and manage- 
ment people were vocal in estimates 
that “Henry may pull something. It 
would be just like him to go for the 
annual-wage right now.” 

No immediate annual-wage action 
by employers can be expected, but 
eventually the guaranteed wage may 
play a big part in Detroit. What wor- 
ries the business man—and some of 
the labor leaders—is the obvious prob- 
lem of “surplus labor.” Estimates 
average around 150,000, which is to 
say that there are approximately that 
many workers in and around Detroit 
who have no business there—and 
won't have regular jobs there—even 
with production at high levels. 

To that problem, no sensible answer 
has been suggested. 


Vote Jolts S.W.O.C. 


Defeated in one of American 
Rolling Mills’ plants, union 
must revise program, 


CONSIDERABLY 
turns from the employee election at 
the Butler, Pa., plant of American 
Rolling Mills, one of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization's biggest 
unions took time out to revise plans 
this week. The employees voted down 
the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee by three to one. 


chastened by the re- 






S.W.0.C.’s plans for a 19 
ization drive were not ba 
ranged by the vote. But 1m 
was indicated. Reports to 
burgh headquarters by the 
ganizers in Butler had been , 
confident of success, and the 
ate sequel will be a laying 
demands for checks and rec! 
the locals before the internat 
asked to petition the Natio: 
Relations Board for an elect 
Big Surprise for Union 

The Butler results, thoug 
with good grace by S.W.0.¢ 
a shocking surprise to the unio 
has been all ready to “go t 
with drives for plant election: 
organized plants. 

If the Butler vote had g 
other way, requests by S.W.O 
elections in Armco’s other pla 
in some of Bethlehem’s plant 
expected soon. Now the union 
to roll up more than simple n 
in membership pledges before it 
demands for showdowns. 

In one way, S.W.O.C.’s hig 
mand was not sorry to see th 
local slapped down. Inexperie: 
cal leaders in other spots, it 
some of the Little Steel plants 
been plaguing headquarters fi 
tions. The union leaders can 
story of the Butler local to h: 
others in line. Meantime, Arn 
taken heart from the Butler « 
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Union Takes Goodrich Cuts, But— 


Akron’s United Rubber Workers insist, as one con- 
dition of acceptance, that major tire companies 
guarantee not to cut wages outside of Akron. 


iu. the signposts at the industrial 
eossroads in Akron last week pointed 
en the B. F. Goodrich Co.'s alley. 
Thes also pointed toward a generally 
wer wage in the rubber industry, 
eynded the knell of Akron as the 
ishest wage town in the country, and 
warked at least a temporary end of 
~bber industry decentralization. 

The “Keep Goodrich in Akron” cam- 
sign won from the United Rubber 
Workers Union some recognition of the 
ned for wage reductions to bring Ak- 
wn rubber pay more nearly in line 
with the rubber pay outside of Akron. 
With many strings attached, the union 
wreed to accept a temporary wage 
wduction. But, the union insisted, if 
wage cuts are accepted in the Goodrich 
slants at Akron, Goodrich and other 
\kron and Detroit (U. S. Rubber) 
mpanies must agree not to cut pay 

the branch plants outside of Akron 

i | Detroit. 

Fearful of being whipsawed on wages 
: it has on production, the union is 
taking no chances of being held re- 
onsible for a national wage cut which 
uld leave rubber workers every- 
ere out of pocket but with a wage 
ferential approximately the same as 
en they started. One difficulty with 
e union proposal was that it tied 
e rest of the industry into the Good- 
rich fight, a spot the other companies 
ave studiously avoided. But it has 
een no secret that if Goodrich won 
age concessions from the union, other 
\kron companies would insist on sim- 


ir concessions, 


Background of Union’s Idea 


The union proposal grew out of a 
ries of Washington conferences be- 
veen union leaders and Dr. John R. 
Steelman, Labor Department Concilia- 
tion Chief; Isador Lubin, Labor Sta- 
stics Chief; and A. F. Hinrichs, chief 
momist for the Labor Statistics Bu- 
uu. Hinrichs had spent a week in 
\kron conferring with Goodrich and 
nion officials, studying the company’s 
roposed 174% wage cut. The com- 
any held the cuts were necessary if 
ts Akron plants were to compete with 
r plants outside of Akron where 
are much lower. 
‘Who owns the plants outside of 
* the union asked. And it an- 
ed its own question: “The Akron 
mpanies.” This circumstance, union 
s contended, placed the com- 
in position of competing with 
elves for the purpose of beating 
wages. Such interpretation is 


not strictly correct since a good pro- 
portion of rubber goods always has 
been made by manufacturers who were 
not headquartered in Akron. U. S. 
Rubber never had a plant in Akron. 

Akron rubber workers do not fear 
the Detroit company as much as the 
managements of the Akron plants. 
U.S. Rubber operates under an agree- 
ment with the union that Akron labor 
leaders hold up as an example of “hon- 
est bargaining.” 

The union proposal for accepting 
wage cuts on condition that they would 
not be extended to branch plants was 
made after the union had been backed 
into the corner and forced to call a 
meeting to vote on whether it would 
vote on the company’s ultimatum of 
wage cuts or further decentralization. 
The union, with 2,000 out of approxi- 


15 


mately 8,500 at the meeting, voted not 
to vote on the issue, but to keep on 
negotiating for a written contract. The 
union’s wage cut proposal was placed 
before the 
public vote by the union membership 


management without a 


Role of Civie Groups 

The company has kept in the back- 
ground during the flurry of public 
statements which have issued from 
various civic groups. Chamber of Com- 
merce officials pointed out that under 
the Wagner act the company was pro 
hibited from speaking to its own work- 
ers or to the public, because of intimi 
dation and coercion interpretations. As 
a result of the “Keep Goodrich in Ak- 
ron” campaign, the union has asked 
the National Labor Relations Board 
to subpoena H. C. Atkinson, Chamber 
By ron H. 
Larabee, Greater Akron Association 
secretary; and Robert A. Dewey, Ak- 
ron Citizens’ Committee chairman. By 


of Commerce secretary, 


a “coincidence” Dewey, who operates 
a string of neighborhood newspapers, 
lost his typographical union label at 
the height of the campaign. 


New Law Gives Real Tax Relief 


Although the effects will be gradual, they are definite 
and helpful. Small companies receive kid-glove treat- 
ment. Securities markets aided. 


Business this week got definite tax 
relief as the result of the House-Senate 
compromise. However, there were 
these realistic considerations to tem- 
per the sense of victory: 

1. As a spur to industry generally, 
the effects will be gradual and subtle, 
rather than immediate and spectacu- 
lar. 

2. The compromise does not wipe 
out the undistributed earnings tax, 
but it does supply a flat capital gains 
levy which in time will aid securities 
markets and new financing 

3. The furthermore, 
was no surprise and had been dis- 
counted. Indeed, its nature had been 


compromise, 


specifically forecast in Business Week 
(BW Apr1’ SS pl 4); hence the edge 
had been taken off the announcement 


Corporate Policies Affected 


But one tangible consequence is to 
return corporate policies to corpora- 
tion directors. In order to escape the 
undistributed earnings tax, most com 
panies departed from the traditional 
policy of declaring dividends equal to 
60-70% of earnings (BW—Apr16°38, 
p31). The new face-saving levy won't 
force that. 

The undistributed 
reaches a maximum of 24% if no 
dividends are paid, against the 20.5% 


earnings tax 


top of the 1936 act. The full corpora 
tion tax under the compromise meas 
ure is 19%, but dividends-paid credits 
can bring the levy down to 164%. 


Small corporations get  kid-glove 





Taxes—Easy as Pie 
Compared to the mathematical 
rigmarole of the Revenue Act of 
1936, figuring the corporate in- 
come tax under the House-Sen- 
ate compromise bill is simple 
work in three steps 

One: Take 19° of net in- 
come. 

Two: Take 24° 
paid. 

Three: Subtract Two from One 
and the balance is the tax. 

Here’s an actual example for 


of dividends 


a corporation which has a net 
income of $100,000 and has paid 
dividends of $50,000 

One: 19% of $100,000—819.- 
000. 

Two: 24% of $50,000 — $1,250. 

Three: $19,000—$1,250=$17,- 
750, which is the tax. 

The above rates do not apply 
to corporations earning %25,000 
or less, which are exempt from 
the 24° supertax 
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treatment. Companies with net in- 
comes of $25,000 or less are exempt 
from undistributed profits taxation, 
and the rates of the original House 
bill apply—123% on the first $5,000; 
14 on the next $15,000; 16% on the 
last $5,000. For corporations with in- 
comes slightly in excess of $25,000, 
there is a “notch” rate of taxation 
(BW—Jan22,38.p17) so that the 
jump from the _ less-than-%25,000- 
bracket to the supertax bracket is not 
in a straight line. 


Try to Spur Investment 

The remnant of the undistributed 
earnings tax is to be effective for only 
19388 and 1939, which means that for 
1940 Congress will have to draft a 
new law. That same two-year basis 
applies to the new capital gains levy, 
which gets away from graduated capi- 
tal gains taxation. Here, the Senate 
made a determined effort to stimulate 
investment as a means of expanding 
the new capital market—as Business 
Week predicted. Though new securi- 
ties are not apt to come out immedi- 
ately and in abundance, the new scale 
of taxation undoubtedly will have a 
subtly discernible effect in months to 
come, To some degree, investors are 
freed from a tax that is based on a 
governmental policy of “heads-I-win, 





Picketing Record 


Wide World 
Last week a persistent group of men 
and women began their fifth year of 
picketing the fashionable Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Starting on Apr. 
20, 1934, when hotel officials refused 
wage demands, the two women above 
have tramped the familiar path day after 
day. An official of the Chicago Waiters 
Alliance said last week that the unions 
were prepared to continue the shifts 
“forever,” although the cost to date is 
over $30,000. 


= 





tails-vyou-lose” (BW—Dec!1'37,p}2). 

Capital gains are divided into three 
classifications: (1) “short-term” gains 
realized within 18 months, which are 
treated as regular income; (2) gains 
realized from 18 to 24 months, on 
which the taxpayer has a choice of 
paying a flat tax of 20%, or adding 
50% of the gain to his ordinary in- 
come; (3) gains realized after two 
years, on which there is a choice of 
paying a flat 15% or adding 50% of 
the gain to ordinary income. 

Losses on short-term holdings can 
be carried over for one year to apply 
against short-term profits. Losses on 
holdings for 18 to 24 months, and 
for more than 24 months, afford tax 
reductions, but the taxpayer must 
choose the alternative—that is, (1) a 
straight tax reduction of 15% or 20%, 
depending on length of time held, or 
(2) a deduction direct from income— 
whichever yields the higher revenue to 
Uncle Sam. The new levy eases the 
impact of capital gains taxation, be- 
cause taxpayers will not move as 
swiftly into higher brackets as under 
the old law. 

Though President Roosevelt sent a 
message to Congress invading the na- 
tion’s never-never land of taxation— 
federal and state securities and salaries 
—action at this session seems improb- 
able. Sharp discussion developed over 
whether tax exemption could legally 
be abolished by the simple bill the 
President asked. 


Repercussions of Tax Move 


Any easy expedient to subject fu- 
ture federal and local government se- 
curities to income taxes (both state 
and federal) would spur demand for 
the totally tax-exempt securities cur- 
rently outstanding, of which about 
$28,000,000,000 are in public hands— 
$15,000,000,000 state and local issues, 
and $13,000,000,000 federal. Wealthy 
investors, once threatened with a cut- 
off in the supply of additional tax- 
exempt obligations, would bid up se- 
curities of this class in a rush to buy. 

From the standpoint of federal 
finances, it would mean that new 
issues of bonds and notes would bear 
a higher rate of interest, insofar as 
private individuals now sacrifice a cou- 
pon return to gain exemption from 
taxation. The government figures that 
higher cost of money will be more 
than offset by increased tax receipts— 
particularly from individuals in sur- 
tax brackets. 

Some of the states will be put 
on a spot. Those that do not impose 
income taxes will receive no com- 
pensatory benefit from a law making 
all government issues subject to in- 
come taxation. They will have to pay 
more for money they borrow, will get 
no countervailing benefit in income 
tax receipts. 
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Macy’s Names 
Big store compares 


advertised drug item. 
private brands in ney. 


R. H. Macy is getting to 
New York department 
blast at the price-fixing fa 
tracts (page 20), appear 
page newspaper ads this 
right out and names names 
prices in the manner of 
A. & P. Louisiana handbil! 
9'37,p26). Macy stacks 89 
price-free, private brand 
toilet preparations against 
tionally-advertised count: 
show consumers that the, 
anywhere from 6% to 
With Safety” is the new 
familiar “Consumer Will N; 
slogan is missing. Evident], 
ures that the evidence it no 
leaves the consumer with 
to consider, 


Plan Tire Drive 


Rubber producers will «tres: 
safety angle in campaign de. 
signed to stop price cutting. 


TAKING a tip from the autor 
dustry’s National Used Car W 
rubber industry is laying p! 
National Tire Safety Week 
late consumer buying and to 
ers back into the habit of 
tubes and casings. 

The campaign is hopefull) 
replacing some 59,000,000 of + 
000,000 tires now on the ro 
be launched in 300 newspap 
12, and will stress the dangers 
in on worn tires. 

If the campaign is suce 
should obviate the tire price « 
which dealers frequently < 
Memorial Day to put pep into 
sales. The Rubber Manufact: 
ciation has named Campbell-! 
handle the campaign. 


Holding Off Commitments 


Tire replacement sales, so 
year, have not been bad. First 
figures show sales running clos: 
record for the first quarter las 
The trouble is that dealers, wh 
dating their stocks, have held « 
mitments because of business 
tainty and because they ant 
price cuts. As a result, tire m 
turers have shipped dealers onl) 
half as many tires as they did 
first quarter last year. Dealer 
normally carry thousands of 
now number their stock in h 
The consequence has been felt 
on tire production lines. 

Some of the trouble is due 





“Reco 
Retail 
suppli 
sold at 
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tory position of the indus 
il. Manufacturers’ inven 


been worked down 


since 
spring’s figures. In February, 
rers held 10,833,036 casings 
307,681 during the 
year. The present inventory 
atively few of the popular 
being made up of supplies 
older and styles for 
re is no steady demand. 


same 


sizes 


basis of first quarter sales, 
s of the rubber industry are 
80,000,000 tire-replacement 
1938, a replacement business 

is last year’s. 
for National Tire Safety Week 
worked out by the Rubber 
turers Association, along the 
tthe used car week, held March 


‘Recovery Sales 
Retail chains advertise for new 


suppliers with surpluses to be 
sold at bargain rates. 


soundly selfish idea of “Buy at 
r store to increase jobs and speed 
is gathering momentum, 


romises to become a regular method 


‘ combating the recession in retail 
ales. As a keynote for promotion it 
aces every purchase on a plane of 
itriotie duty. When to this is added 
the pull of bargain values, then the 
pressure becomes highly pro- 

Sten 
Forerunner of any successful selling 
rive is successful buying. The mar- 
ts (especially those in New York) 
e combed for new suppliers and for 
erchandise that will lend itself to 
covery” promotion at a sufficiently 
price. The Charles Stores are 
the midst of one of these buying- 
selling promotions “for recovery.” 
company has 35 stores in the 
‘outh and Southeast. They handle ap- 
children; 


rel for men, women, and 


tions, novelties, house furnishings. 


\dvertises for Bargains 


Last Monday Charles Stores adver- 

sed in the New York Times that it 

eady to pay for “new items, sur- 

stocks, closeouts, bargains in pop- 

merchandise.” Salesmen 

to the company’s buying offices, 

was said that the dearth of dis- 
flerings was surprising. 

her and a bigger retail chain 

eek employed the same unor- 

tactics of advertising in New 

x suppliers, though the present 

wosed to be a buyers’ market. 

Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp. an- 

d that it wanted “$5,000,000 

of first class merchandise.” Copy 

that the chain’s 1,600 cigar and 

rug stores could double sales if man- 


priced 


Gicpert KINNEY 
The new chairman of the 4-A’s told last 
week’s convention that “advertising must 
play an essential part in upping the 
national income.” 


ufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers would 
“cut profits with us.” It was asserted 
that the public is buying where prices 
are right and the hope was voiced that 
“this business priming plan will put a 
lot of people to work.” 

United-Whelan established a special 
buying office, taking over for the pur- 
pose space in the Hotel Lincoln. Buy- 
ers inspected merchandise and placed 
orders during Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday. An extensive advertising cam- 
paign will be run to acquaint consum- 
ers with the bargains obtained. 


Drug Chain Hunts Out Goods 


This move trailed a previous effort 
of the Read Drug chain, Baltimore. 
Executives of the company decided 
that there were manufacturers and 
wholesalers with made-up goods who 
had never sold Read but who might 
find outlets in the Read stores. It 
was recognized that many of these 
were small companies whose limited 
resources were under special pressure 
from slack times, and who therefore 
were unable to send out salesmen. Since 
New York is the center of this class, 
it was decided to go there and hunt 
out the merchandise. 

So the company placed a blind ad 
for new suppliers in the New York 
Times. Three Read buyers and a sec- 
retary were sent to town. They made 
appointments, allowing 15-minute peri- 
ods for inspection of goods and for 
sales pleas. This was kept up for three 
days. Offerings included radios, sun 
lamps, book ends, books, fountain pens, 
a host of other items related and un- 
related to drug trade. Results are said 
to have been so satisfactory that they 
United- 


attracted the attention of 


Whelan 


Meet and Talk Ads 


4-A’s, A.P. and A.N.P.A. hold 
conventions. Advertisers will 
convene May 4. 


season js 
week the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies Jed 
off, at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va 
This week the Associated Press and 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association met at the Waldorf-As 
Hotel, New York. Next 
the Association of National Advertis 
ers will hold an informal meeting at 


Rye, N. Y 


Tue advertising convention 


in full swing. Last 


toria WeCK 


Discuss Relations with Public 

The 
advertising placing 
$300,000,000 worth of advertising an 
symposium on 


members are 130 


t A's, whose 

agencies, about 
nually, listened to a 
“Business and Its Relations with the 
Public” at 
convention. The discussion, which sym 


the open sessions of their 


bolized the expanding scope of adver 
tising activity, featured as 
guest speakers Paul Willard Garrett, 
General Motors’ director of public re 
lations, and W. Averell Harriman, 
chairman of the Union Pacific Railroad 
The symposium was inaugurated by 
Henry Eckhardt, chairman of Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, with an analysis of the 
ever more pressing consumer problem 
Mr. Eckhardt, the retiring chairman of 
the board of the 4-A’s, 
by Gilbert Kinney, vice-president of 
the J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Biggest advertising news in the As 


agency 


was succeeded 


sociated Press convention was the re 
fusal of the A.P. to follow the United 
Press and the International News Ser\ 
news to radio stations 


ice in selling 


for sponsored programs. 
A.N.P.A. Up against Problems 


The American Publish 


ers Association was faced with several 


Newspaper 


big problems—the rising costs of pro 
and labor; the 
(Media 
quarter 
13.6° 
1929) 


duction, newsprint, 
slump in advertising revenue 
Records’ first 
of 1938 that linage is 
below last 36.7% 
and the expansion drive of the Bureau 
of Advertising of the A.N.P.A.. 
has already netted more than 200 new 
December. Star 


figures for the 
show 
vear, below 
which 
members since last 
speaker at the Bureau of Advertising 
dinner was Henry Ford 

The informal “shirt-sleeves” 
of the Association of National Adver 
tisers at Rye, May 4-6, is to be 
closed to all but Subjects 
to be tackled. are the steadily mount 


meeting 


nie mbers 


ing advertising rates and production 
costs; commercial films and slides; win 
dow display as a merchandising and 
advertising medium: deals, 


and contests; and the problems of in 


premiums, 


dustrial advertisers 
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110,000 Visit Photo Show 


Camera fans view 84 exhibitors’ equipment and 
Crowds show keen technical knowledge. 


Interest shown in film and in film speeds. 


As the opening hour approached for 
the First International Photographic 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, visiting camera fans so blocked 
the sidewalks around the doors that the 
police asked exposition officials to step 
on it. Thus, shortly before the sched- 
uled 2 P.M. opening, the crowds began 
to pour in. By 5:30, about 7,000 per- 
sons were inspecting the new equip- 
ment and supply offerings of 84 exhibi- 
tors and viewing some 3,000 finished 
photographs on display. From April 18 
to 24, when the show closed, officials 
estimate a total attendance of 110,000. 

Like the old-time motorist, the mod- 
ern camera fans goes in for gadgets and 
equipment in a big way: unlike the 
motorist, who often did not know the 
difference between a carburetor and a 
distributor, but just loved a lot of win- 
dow-dressing, the simon-pure camera 
addict knows his f's and his Scheiner 
numbers and his focal depths ad 
infinitum. When he buys a new piece 
of equipment or adopts a new film, he 
has a specific purpose in mind, and 
heaven help the salesman or other ex 
hibit attendant whose technical knowl- 
edge is too limited to answer his ques 
tions specifically. 


Harvest for Exhibitors 


Unfortunately for themselves and for 
the visitors, the “big three” of Amer- 
ican photographic manufacturers did 
not choose to exhibit. Consequently 
practically all the major 
manufacturers who were on the job 
with the smaller American manufac- 
turers reaped a plus harvest of interest 


European 


and inquiry. 

For one thing, there is a decided com 
petitive fracas in the field of film and 
of film speeds. Rumors of this speed 
and that speed course from camera 
amateur to amateur and from profes- 
Knowing that 
the various speed “numbers”—whether 


sional to professional. 


expressed in “continental Scheiners” or 
“American Scheiners” or European 
Dins and H&D’s- 
be subject to widely divergent interpre- 
tations, few film manufacturers release 
speed information in their published 


are so relative as to 


literature. Salesmen and dealers are 
left to spread information as best they 
can. 

Present status of speed film seems to 
be something like this: for quite a 
while, Agfa-Ansco and duPont’s De- 
fender have been matching Eastman 
Kodak speed for speed and sometimes 
tipping the ante. During the past 
twelvemonth, Agfa came along with its 


Ultra Speed film which is approxi- 
mately three times as sensitive as Super 
Sensitive. Now Eastman is out with its 
Super Panchro Press which is claimed 
to be about four times as fast as 
“SS.” Gevaert, the Belgian producer 
of sensitized film and paper, takes the 
position that each increase in speed 
means a proportional increase in “grain 
size,” the bane of all enlargers. It pro- 
duces plenty of fast film for press pur- 
poses, but for the time being it is not 
being drawn into the speed race for 
amateur favor. 


As to Color Film— 


All the foregoing has nothing to do 
with color film, which is about where it 
was a year ago. Technical problems in- 
herent in the process of developing are, 
for the time being, holding available 
sizes in Kodachrome to 35-mm. and 
smaller. Certain professionals have been 
favored with test film in larger sizes, 
but Eastman is going to hold back pub- 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ HEAVEN 
heart’s content one of the models provided for their amusement and edifica' 
the First International Photographic Exposition. 


lic distribution for the present. Dufay- 
color film, on the other hand, is avail- 
able in rolls up to 3} x 4% in. and in 
cut sizes up to 8 x 10. 

Cameras which obtain the shots on 
the various films reveal a diversity of 
trends. The Argus, which pioneered 
the low-price candid camera field, is 
sticking to that field with an improve- 
ment of its original bargain model, but 
is at the same time going into the $25 
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class. Univex is standing 
gain guns with improved 
both the still and the n 
With Leica and Zeiss Cont 
in the high-priced “candid” 
brackets, the sky seems to | 
List on the new f:1.5 Li 
Contax f:1.5 list tops that f 
and goes to $370 if one want 








photoelectric exposure meter 
ter speeds up to 1/1250 s 






wants a telephoto lens whi 






a “close-up” of a man’s fac 

tance of about 300 ft., one « 
for $460 additional. plus & 
“gunstock” to sight and s 














whole outfit. —_— 
Judging the Trends 

It seemed that every other “el 
the show had a camera dan 
neck or shoulder in order ——— 
shapely models who glan 
stated times on the “most 4 





lighted stage in the world.” | 
struments of these visitors ar 





teria there is a noticeable t: 





from the 35-mm. job to the 2 
as forecast (BW—Aug?’ 
that is so, the Exacta and the R 
and others too numerous to 
will cash in 
pled range finders, many an 








Accurate as are 





















Candid camera addicts “shoot 






likes to see his shot in a reflex 
he snaps it. 
In printing papers, various br 






in a wider range of grades th 
merly rule the fieid of enlarg: 
Chlorides seem to be _ preferr 
studio contact prints. Platinu 
now be had only on special orde 
Enlarging outfits grow every } 
size and accuracy. Lighting equi) 
precision. | 











grows in power and 
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This is the 
MODEL J 
"*COMPTOMETER™ 





This is the 
MODEL K 
""COMPTOMETER™ 
(Electrical) 


Let's be fundamental. Time 
is money. “Comptometer" 
methods save money — be- 
cause "Comptometer™ meth- 
ods save precious minutes, 
hours and days in handling 
figure work. 

Nothing mysterious about 
this — just a matter of in- 
creased speed, accuracy and 
flexibility. 

A representative will 
gladly demonstrate (in your 
office, on your job) how 
“Comptometer™ methods can 
save your time and money. 

Telephone the local 
"Comptometer™ office, or 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 1733 North Paulina 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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posure meters run mors 


ever to the photoc! ri 
in the S8- and 1l6-n 
! 


with proftessi tl >-1 


quality. Right al 


development in mov ie projectors, is 
comparable development in still 
And one screen for reflect- 


tvpe of projection, the Da- 


comin 
projectors 
ing either 
Lite, is lowered or raised electrically. 


ryve . * * 

lighten Price-Fixing Controls 
Publishers protect fair trade contracts against store 
book clubs; druggists cheer decision branding allow- 


ances as discounts. 
CHARACTERISTICALLY, the fair trade 
front was in foment again this week. 
But uncharacteristically, developments 
were generally such as to strengthen the 


price-fixing controls in books, drugs, 
and liquor—but not radio. 

In the book field, three publishers 
cracked down on department store book 


clubs { BW 


ing their fair trade contracts to elimi- 


{pr2°38,p34) by amend- 


nate the section which excepts book 
clubs from the contract restrictions. 
Macmillan, Harcourt Brace, and Simon 


Only in radio is there rout. 


& Schuster started the ball rolling, and 
other publishers are expected to follow 
suit so that by July 1, when a new 
publishing season gets under way, de- 
partment book clubs will be 
pretty much restricted as to the books 


store 


they can use as premiums. 

The amended contracts of the three 
publishers state that any book chosen 
as a monthly selection by a book club 
(Book of the Month, Literary Guild, 
etc.) will be removed from the price- 
fixed list. Thus, such selections will be 


These Transformers 


Improved by 


Corrosion Resistance of 


WROUGHT IRON 





@ Among many products being im- 
proved with Byers Wrought Iron is 
this subway or underground trans- 
former shell. Moisture plays havoc 
with ordinary ferrous metals, but 
wrought iron gives years longer life 
— increases salability and gives the 
manufacturer a quality advantage 
over competition. Where 


} j 
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improve your product with Byers 
Wrought Iron. Many suggestions are 
contained in “101 Uses for Wrought 
Iron,” illustrated. Our field and 
laboratory engineers will gladly 
cooperate. A. M. Byers Co. Estab- 
lished 1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chi- 

cago, St. Louis, Houston, 


corrosion is a problem, BYER 5 Seattle, San Francisco. 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON TuBULAR AND FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Specity Byers Genuine Wrought iron Pipe for corrosive services and Byers Steel Pipe for your other requirements 
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the only books which « 
or used as book club (il 
plan will put a crimp 
store book clubs, but 
at least be assured of hay 
Ss llers to use as loss lea 


the chagrin of inde pendent 


Mull over Gillette Decis 


In the drug field the ph 
the metropolitan New Yo 
meeting in convention 
Pennsylvania, and devotin 
not very surprisingly, 
hosannahs for fair trade. | 
last week, at the Palmer H 
manufacturers met wit! . 
Star 


druggists at their spring 


mull over the importance of Cha 
ing 


stage 


court decision which refus 
an injunction to the Gillet 
Razor Co. against a whok 
was selling below the price fix 
Gillette 
tract. The injunction was 
the grounds that Gillette, t! 
play and promotion allowar 


manufacturer-whok 


mount to discounts, was act 
ing direct to chains at a pric 
the wholesaler could buy. W 
waited for another decision « 
of the case to a higher court 
odd manufacturers who had 
manufacturer-wholesaler contr 
sidered easing up on special re 
motions, which might also 
extra discounts to retailers 

In the radio field, a suprer 
justice in White Plains, N. 
to grant an injunction to t 
pendent radio retailers against | 
Davega and Vim chain store u 
were selling radios at from 30 ¢ 
below list prices. As in the | 
case, the plaintiffs were accused of « mittees 
“with unclear nanufa 


1.000 | 


ing into court 
for they were said to have be« 
ing under fair-trade prices th 
by granting exorbitant trade-i: Rousii 
Duri 
e Uh 


ances. 


Radio Price Problem 


The radio price structure, 
judicially broke: 
completely, and the granting of 


decided, had 
porary injunction against two | 
and Vim stores would have 
good, if every other radio stor 
country went on cutting prices 
bons. This case, too, was set for 

While William H. Ingersoll, t} 
priest of fair trade, was claimir 
stronger contracts in the radi 
would be set up on June 1, wl 
models appear, a few manufa 
were admitting that the pric 
down was so complete in the fi 
they had been putting models out 
out bothering to set contract pr 
them. 

In the New York City liquo: 
now resting up between price wa! 
metropolitan package liquor stor: 
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in conjunction with jobbers’ 
ns, were pinning their faith on 
established policing organiza 
see that fair trade contracts 
ihered to. The organization 
be paid for by a tax of 4¢ a 
mn jobbers’ sales. If the plan 
liquor dealers in other cities who 
so had their taste of price-cut- 
| probably follow suit. 
The grocery field, still going through 
of price-cutting, was still grimly 
. Id out against fair trade as a solu- 


it. 


Star Small Business 


Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ing will give the center of 
stage to rank-and-file. 


Wasnincton (Business Week Bureau) 
Knudsen of General Motors, and 
Clayton, the Cotton King, have spots 
the program of the annual meeting 
ext week of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, but otherwise the arrange- 
ents give prominence to little busi- 


ness men. This is in line with the 


Chamber’s policy during the past year | 


f encouraging the rank-and-file of its 
iffiliated varry the 
torch for business. 

It might be called decentralization 
wt it’s practical recognition that noise- 


organizations to 


makers at the grass roots have more in- 
than pontifical statements 
sued from the Chamber’s national 
headquarters. A good many tens of 
thousands of telegrams knocking gov- 
mment reorganization are said to be 
the result of a quick appeal to the 
11,000 members of the legislative com- 


fluence 


mittees of local chambers of commerce, 
manufacturers’ associations, and trade 


issociations. 


Rousing Local Organizations 


During his first year as chairman of 
the Chamber’s executive committee not 
much has heard of John W. 
O'Leary, but he’s responsible for rous- 


been 


ng local organizations throughout the 
ountry and giving effective direction 
und timing to the Chamber’s broad pro- 
gram of “what helps business.” O'Leary 
also is credited with 

Chamber’s activities with those of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
ind the National Industrial Conference 
Board. George H. Davis, president of 


meshing the 


Chamber, is a good running mate 
ind will be office by 
mous vote 


continued in 


last vear, labor will be the hottest 
of the meeting. Many organiza- 
will send delegates to Washing- 
with blood in their eve demanding 
itions damning the National 
Labor Relations Board and its works. 
Congress has mauled the un- 
divided profits and capital gains taxes 





















IN NEARLY 8000 
AIR CONDITIONED CARS 




































HEN Sturtevant introduced the pioneer railway air conditioning 





unit...over 27 years ago... only a few men of vision foresaw that 





some day air conditioning would practically revolutionize railway travel. 





Today it is a far cry from that time. Now, almost 8000 passenger 





cars on 37 railroads are equipped with Sturtevant Air Conditioning Ap- 





paratus in the form of complete systems or air circulating units. 





Sturtevant has made many important contributions to the advance- 





ment of railway air conditioning — including air sterilization by means of 





ultra-violet rays, its most recent development! | 





B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
Branch Offices in 40 Other Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited — Galt, Toronto, Montreal | 














WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF AIR HANDLING AND CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 








Ashton B. Taylor, President, Burlington 
Electric Motor Service, Inc., Winooski, Vt. 


USE MODERN 
IMPROVED 
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Reduces power losses $100 a month 


Sample of the savings that may be 


expected when electrical circuits are mod- 
ernized is found in the experience of a 
creamery in Shelburne, Vermont, circuits 
of which were overhauled by Burlington 
Electric Motor Service, Inc. In a letter to 
Mr. Taylor, president of Burlington, the 
creamery manager writes: “As a result of 


overhauling our electric motors and re- 


wiring only a few ot our power circuits, 
we have ,had not alone uninterrupted 
service from our motors, but through 
the excellent workmanship and quality of 
materials used, our power losses have been re- 
duced toa point where we save approximately 
$100 a month. We are satisfied, when all 
our circuits have been rewired, that our 
saving will be proportionately greater.” 
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ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE CO., General Offices: 25 Broadway, New 
Subsidiary Anaconda Copper Mining Com{ 
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fist through! 


You fix the leaks you see—but what of invisible leaks— 
electrical leaks? They are wasting dollars constantly. 
They mostly come from old-fashioned wiring. 


EFICIENT WIRING costs 
D industrial plants thousands 
of dollars. Estimates show that in 
nine out of ten plants, important sav- 
ings could be made by bringing anti- 
quated, outworn circuits up-to-date! 
. Energy waste is not easy to de- 
tect. Overloads cause serious heat 
losses. Power “evaporates” invis- 
ibly. Maintenance and repair bills 
are higher than they should be. 
Even more important are losses 
caused by machinery breakdowns. 
Men stand around idle. Products 
spoil in process. Dollars fly out 
the window every hour until re- 
pairs are completed. 


Commercial buildings... 
homes... lose money, too 
Factories are not the only places 
where electric energy is being 
wasted needlessly. New electrical 
equipment...air conditioning, for 
example...often puts a heavy over- 
load on commercial building cir- 
cuits. Greater use of copper in the 
form of modern, improved cables 
would save money every month in 
the year. In the home, too, elec- 
trical appliances so overtax cCir- 
cuits that re-wiring would soon pay 

back its cost. 


A check-up costs nothing 
Do something today to guard 


& Cable 


against these dangers. Have a 
check-up of electrical circuits made. 


It may save you many dollars. The 
two books shown below give com- 
plete instructions for making a 
study of your plant’s wiring. They 
are being used by hundreds of manu- 
facturers. Your electrical engineer, 
industrial consultant, or your elec- 
trical contractor can do the work. 

If you have a specific problem 
in mind, consult our Engineering 
Department. We will cooperate 
without obligation. It will pay you 
to learn about the many improve- 
ments in cable design engineered 
by Anaconda. Let us tell you 
about them. sete 





These books tell how to end 
“headaches” caused by 
antiquated electric circuits. | 


FREE! The “Industrial Wiring 
Survey” tells how to make a check- 
up of electric circuits. The “Industrial 
Guide for the Selection of Wire & 
Cable” 
tions found. Both 
Write for them. 


tells how to correct condi- 
books are free. 











Chicago Office: 20 North Wacker Drive 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





That's Where 
The Money Goes 
Wasl 


cain 


ington's 


thing abeut 
lend and sy™ na 
paign is that the 
all set to handle it 
1929 a diverse and complicated 
set of 
grown up under federal auspices 
see chart page 24). 

Phe 
stock in 
tune of than 
000; the public has bought ad 


ditional millions of 


surest 


machinery Is 
up Since 


lending has 


agencies 


bought 
to the 
20.000 


Treasury has 
these 


more 


agencies 


S..4 


bonds issued 
HOLC; 


bodies, 


by such agencies as 
these scattered 
compiled from figures issued by 
the Federal Reserve Board 
were outstanding in the amount 
than $8,500,000,000 last 


loans of 


of more 
De $l 
The chart 
major lending 
The 


figures 


portrays the three 
their 
their 
the 
Treasury's direct investment in 
FDIC, FHA, and FSLDIC 


don’t make loans, but they 


groups and 


loans arrows—with 


boxcar represent 
each 
iIn- 
sure them, so they "re included 











almost beyond recognition interest 
sharpened by Roosevelt's new spending 
program is shifting from the form to 
the amount of taxation 

It is fairly that the Cham 
ber’s meeting will express frank skep 


of 


reversal of the uptrend of the cost of 


evident 


ticism more pump priming, urge 
government 


e 
More Double Movies 


feature movie are 
standing up well despite repeated at 
tempts to abolish them. In Chicago a 
City Hall laid the 


of a proposed ordinance agall 


Dove. programs 


failure 


st double 


statesman 


MamMmmMaAas who 
wanted a place to park the kids dur 
ing afternoon fravs (BW—Mars'2s, 
py In Philadelphia a federal court 
denied that distributors could keep their 
pictures off double programs (BW 

Mar» Last week Barney 
Balaban, president of Balaban & Katz, 


told stockholders that his theaters will 


bills to bridge-playing 


y pl 


show double features as long as people 
demand them 

The statement, made at the annual 
meeting in Chicago, sets the pace for 
Competition has to 
policies of the powerful B.&K 
Mr. Balaban declared that double fea 
tures are more profitable than singles 
He said that attendance in some places 
20% below last and inti 
that this was to be 


down office 


the city. meet 
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was year 


| mated no time 


cutting footage box 
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predicting “Quakes 
Coast experiments lend hope 


that 2 record of earth noises 
will give notice of tremors. 













sts conducted quietly over 
ar and a half by a group 
rs in San Francisco indicate 








ce notice of earthquakes is 
within the realm of possi- 






extremely cautious language 
gineer, preliminary explana- 
run something like this: “Ac- 









WwW 
g to, the widely accepted ‘fault 
hypothesis, vibrations of sonic 
personie range are set up by earth- 






faults. If such sounds are indi- 
ons of the stress that precedes seis- 
movement, then some interpreta- 
of impending upheavals may be 
ide possible by a record of sound 
rations deep in the earth along fault 
nes, indicating tectonic stress and 
train. It remains only to set up a 
‘gnificant relationship between sound 

















, ’ 
nd movement.” 








How Project Arose 





In the latter part of 1937, a group 
f men “talking shop” at luncheon in 
the Engineers’ Club of San Francisco 
fell to discussing the possibility of 
getting useful information from fault 

murs. Geophysical prospecting 
parties had repeatedly come into town 
from field trips reporting strange, sus- 

ned vibrations which could only 

e explained as fault murmurs. The 
engineers recalled that some birds and 

mals show great uneasiness and 





































CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH 




































Tuts thoroughbred, on the eve of its purchase, has just been given 
a clean bill of health by the “vet” . . . declared by him, upon 


examination, “serviceably sound.” 
stress prior to an earthquake; that And, similarly in the case of power boilers. both the manufac - | 
ey appear to be sensitive to delicate ; 
brations inaudible to human ears. 
is line of thought suggested that 
suupersensitive instruments might be 
catch the same signals. 
\ joint committee was formed rep- 
g the local section of the Amer- 
Society of Civil Engineers, the 
Seismological Society of America, and 
United States Coast and Geodetic 
Sul ‘ Money was donated for a series 
f experiments and the Survey fur- 


turer and the buyer welcome a clean bill of health from Hartford 
Steam Boiler. 
Hartford’s chief function is insurance. To lessen the chance of i 


















disaster, Hartford inspects periodically all equipment covered by 
its policies. . 
But, in addition, this Company shop-inspects ninety per cent of F 

e 


all America’s power boilers during their fabrication. And all 







pressure vessels thus approved bear thereafter the signature of sound 















construction: the Hartford impress. 
traine » a] ; ni - 

trained personnel and listening For 71 years, Hartford has been at the study of the science of 
tus from its ship, Guide, winter- , . : : 

rin San Francisco Bav preventing power-plant accidents. From its regulations and stand- 
ards have grown today’s criteria of safe boiler building. 


First Efforts Impractical 
) a : 
I Ask your agent or broker to place your boiler or machinery 


Reconnaissance began with a field 
party under direction of William D. 
Patterson, hydrographic and geodetic 
ngincer of the Survey. Microphones 
set in shallow holes along the 
\ndreas rift which emerges from 
cific near San Francisco and 
outh along the coast. Hydro- 
were put down to lake bottoms 
lectric pick-ups set on bedrock 
outcoppings. All these were found to 
be ractical, A grain of sand drop- 
ear the instruments sounded in 


insurance with this first authority in power protection . . . industry's 


choice for half of all engineering insurance carried in America. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
WORLD. ENGINEERING INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 




























OLDEST IN THE COUNTRY, LARGEST IN THE 












Over 40 manufacturers and 
service Organizations have al- 
ready received their invitation 
to profits by utilizing space in 
Manchester, New Hampshire’s 
Amoskeag Industries property. 
They represent a wide diversity 
of industries — power, textiles, 
shoes, clothing, electrical equip- 
ment, machinery—and they in- 
dicate clear-cut, alert thinking, 
for profits are where there are 
low operating costs, where there 
is accessibility to raw materials 
and markets, where all condi- 
tions are conducive to good 
business conduct. There are still 
3,000,000 square feet of finest 
space available for any purpose 
you may need. Let us work out 
a solution to your space and 
profit problems. 

FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Expert engineers in our employ 
will aid you in setting up your 
Manchester plant without obli- 
gation. 

A Copy of 


“YOUR SHARE of the 
FIVE MILLION” 


is awaiting your request 


a Port G vmplele Delale 


VMease Wecte 


sd \ MANCHESTER 
AMOSKEAG COORDINATING 


COMMITTEE 
Manchester, N.H. 














| the earphones like the crash of a 
cymbal. 

Finally, several deep unused wells 
| in isolated spots were discovered and 
developed into satisfactory listening 

posts. At last, through a hydrophone 
| in the bottom of a 360-foot well, were 
| heard the first 


| with intermittent and relatively loud 


faint, grinding noises 


rumbles and crashes that the engineers 
“fault zone.” 
December, recordings of 


believe come from the 
Since last 
the sounds have been taken without a 


break. Progress so far, the engineers 


announce, “indicates that stress and 


Lloyd’s under Fire in Illinois 


And the five year fight to oust the big British insur. 
ance company with its low rates and low commissions 
approaches a climax in court actions. 


INSURANCE agents in Illinois have a 
bear by the tail in the form of Lloyd’s 
of London. And, as is usual in such 
cases, they've been yelling for some- 
body to help them let go. 

That’s one of the reasons why the 
companies 
oust Lloyd’s 
two years. Of 


big casualty and surety 
been fighting to 
Illinois for about 
they 
altruistic reason for coming to the aid 


have 
from 
course, have another and less 
of the agents—they are losing business 
to the British underwriters. 
Lloyd’s last did the 
business in the surety-casualty-fidelity 
field in Illinois. Volume came to about 
$4,500,000 compared 3,173,000 
in the preceding year and $1,963,000 
in 1935. The reasons for that growth 
commissions. 


year largest 


with 


are low rates and low 
Low rates and low commissions are the 
reasons for the whole ruckus with the 
(American companies. 

Low rates pinch the casualty and 
surety underwriters, who lose business. 
Illinois 
volume of 
business by writing for Lloyd’s but 
get paid less for turning up this larger 
volume. Obviously, no agent likes low 


Low commissions pinch the 


agents, who do a bigger 


commissions, but when one agency 
began to write for Lloyd’s they all had 
to. The competitive pressure of low 
rates forced that. When they all got at 
it, they ran into something akin to the 
law of diminishing returns, 


Underwriters Get Certificate 


When Illinois’ model insurance code 
was drawn up, provisions were written 
in which calculated to chase 
Lloyd’s out of the state. The new code 
became effective July 1, 1937. How- 
ever, last Ernest Palmer, 
state director of insurance, acting on 
an opinion of the state attorney gen- 
eral, issued a certificate of authority 
to the Lloyd underwriters who previ- 


were 


December, 
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ously had done business * 

Director Palmer required , 

underwriters to deposit The it 

with Chicago banks. They ial 

maintain the reserves requir nt 

code, to submit their poli i 

state insurance departmen! ™ 

proval, and to make certa said | 

statements. Attorneys say t! I ’ 

are being maintained and . 
visions of the law met. Th 

i 

Litigation Develops yu 

Out of all this have grow: 

suits which are now pending. © . 

a court review of Director | ny 

issuance of a certificate, bas¢ . © 

contention that he exceeded ' 

thority. The other. a quo wal in a pe 

tion, asks the London under im 

le 





show “by what warrant the 





exercise the right to transact 





business as an alien Lloyd's.’ 





The legal sparring going on 





such ticklish points as how pr 





serve papers on the alien und 


















Also, it involves the content _ 
the reserves posted by the | 2 \ 
fall far short of conforming a 
law st 

But the underlying reasons Moreovel 
this lawing are fairly easy to p le 
The fight is about five years | ecked 
was then that Lloyd’s appeared Most 
Chicago scene. Before long, al It 
agencies were doing business \ isi 
British underwriters. But sir pe 
game proved hardly worth the Ch 
for most of them, about 25 h: g 
and most if not all the others \ 

On the face of it, it might m 
sumed that the American unde - 
are indulging in mere flag or 
when they try to oust a cheap» \ z 
uct from the market—especiall N re 
almost every body admits that | a 





insurance is sound enough. 





Yet the arguments aren’t s! 
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irst off, the American com 
tend that the British will 
premium income ceases to 
. that they can’t underwrite 
s they have been charging 
lerwriters don’t check up on 
purchasers of fidelity 
instance, as the American 
do. And the Londoners 
nd money fostering safety 
n plants buying workmen’s 
pensation insurance, nor on auto- 


le sofety campaigns. 


\merican Companies’ View 
The Lloyd’s underwriters, doing 
long different lines from the 
s, don’t pay the same kind of 
ies and taxes. They don’t really 
gency commissions, but rather 
e. The American companies 
z ink the foreigners carry the 
10ns ne reserves or that they comply 


sur 


tate laws restricting volume in 

to free capital. And they cer- 

ire not subject to the same | 

| examinations. 

The litigants include most of the | 

¢ casualty and surety companies in 

s country. It so happens that none| 

f them is resident in Illinois, but the 

companies for the most part 

said to be egging them on. Those | 

ois that want to see Lloyd’s win | 

nderstood to be tied up with the | 
doners on reinsurance contracts. 

he battle is important, because the 


vd business isn’t entirely limited to || 


nois. There is bootlegging. An 
gency, writing for a dummy casualty 
mpany, can sell a policy which is at 
ce reinsured with Lloyd’s. The 
mmy company acts as nothing more 
an a paying agent. To halt this and 
ther similar competition the American 
mpanies will battle to the finish. 
. 


City Parking Projects 





Tne parking problem has been ac-|| 
epted as a municipal burden in four || 
es, the International City Man- || 


Association notes. Business in- 


applaud, since it enables the || 


torist to get out and spend money. 
ver, downtown lots are now 
lable where property owners have 
d buildings to reduce taxes. 
t ambitious is the Flint, Mich.., 
It involves surrounding the cen- | 
isiness district with a belt of | 


pal parking lots. Saginaw, Mich., || 


Clintonville, Wis., will provide 
g space for cars of practically all 
s. Batavia, N. Y., intends to| 
ind maintain a large number of | 
g lots, cost to be met by assess- | 
on business in the benefited area 
zoning regulation in Bronxville, 
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THE PROTECTED PAY ENVELOPE 


&« 


~Y 

EHIND the scenes in great newspaper offices, in publishing houses 
R and printing plants, MEN, skilled in many arts and trades, labor . . . 
that news, education and entertainment may be carried swiftly to the 
people in every corner of the earth . . . that goods may be sold 
and the channels of trade kept open. 

Faced with the human relations problems of a highly skilled and 
organized personnel, leading printing and publishing houses present 
outstanding examples of the need for sound income protection programs 
for employees and of the far reaching benefits derived from them. 

Connecticut General's “Protected Pay Envelope" plan, a new co- 
ordination of group insurance benefits, offering CONTINUITY OF INCOME 
for employees, is just such a program. Our new booklet “The Protected 
Pay Envelope" discusses this entire subject in its relationship to present 
day needs and conditions. We shall be glad to send a copy on request. 


* * * 


“We have carried our Group Insurance with your fine Company for 
nearly twenty-five years. 

“During that period beneficiaries of the members of our staff have 
been paid in the amount of $31,650.00, and we know that in most cases 
the check received was exceedingly helpful.” 


THE HARTFORD COURANT .. . . A Connecticut General Group Policyholder 


Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


requires that all multiple dwell- | 
nd apartments shall include ga-|| Life, accident, sickness insurance, annuities and all group lines. 
w parking facilities for cars at 
tio of one to each family. 
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New Products— New processes, new designs: 
new applications of old materials and ideas. 












Newest telephone of Telephone Sys 
tems Co., 120 Greenwich St.. New 
York, looks like a conventional hand 
set, but it will carry conversation 
clearly up to 250 miles and_ possibly 
farther by means of electric power gen- 
erated by the voice alone. In_ this 
instrument no other. power source is 
necessary or desirable, because it would 
only introduce noises to the line. Im 
possible as the whole idea may sound, 
one large oil company has already 
installed a line of 19 of these tele- 
phones for field use over long dis- 
tances and is contemplating more over 
longer distances. One coal mine is 
planning to specialize on the new equip 
ment because the amount of current 
generated by voice vibrations is so 
small that it cannot cause sparks, ex- 
plosions, or fires. 


Tiny glass spheres, about as big as a 
pinhead, possess an inherent ability to 
reflect light back to its source without 
dazzling, at the same time refusing to 
transmit or reflect light onward. For 
some while back Highway Safety Prod- 
ucts Corp., Empire State Bldg., New 
York, has been achieving remarkable 
results by laying 0.015-in. diameter 
glass spheres on a_ special paint for 
highway striping and safety — signs. 
\ motorist cannot fail to see stripes 
and signs at night in the light of 





“Projectoflor”’—an_ exclusive innovation 
of Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster. Pa., 
wherewith its retailers can project 160 
different designs of linoleum flooring on 
the floors of a miniature three-sided 
room, Operation is simple—the sales- 
man turns on a high-power electric light, 











his headlights, and yet the eves of 


motorists approaching him do _ not 
see any reflection of his headlights 
on the spheres. The corporation 
is now investigating the possibilits 
of applying the glass sphere technique 
to the decoration of various consumer 
products and to buildings which are 
flood-lighted at night. 


Two models of the James Remind-O- 
Clock are coming from Remind-O- 
Clock Corp., 111 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco: one to remind the preoccupied 





executive of appointments at any five 


minute period during the day; the 


other to turn on the radio for favorite 


programs. Executive model has a 

















and four films do the rest of his selling. 
Armstrong is also bringing out an anti- 
squeak material for use between Mason- 
ite and metal, metal and metal, wood 
and metal, ete. Material is a compound 
of cork and rubber with an adhesive 
back for quick application. 
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able type made of Polystrol 
plastic, instead of orthodox ty; 
being manufactured and 
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Wage-Hour Stalling 


Opponents of bill play for 
time. fearing it will pass if 
voted on in House. 


on (Business Week Bureau) 

nts of the revived wage hour 
stalling for time. Their tac- 

il their fear that the bill will 
House if it is put to a vote. 
pectation is that Republican 

| force the measure out of the 
Committee. Republicans are 
northern Democrats to support 
playing up either to the 

\merican Federation of Labor or the 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
+ both, and, incidentally, to put the 
\dministration in the hole if it is 
to get the bill through this 


Southerners Are Hostile 


The southern contingent is the back- 
one of the opposition remaining since 
the House Labor Committee accepted 

e AF.L.’s proposals. There’s a fringe 
nsisting of anti-New Dealers who 

ight admit that the bill isn’t so bad 

t won’t vote for anything Roosevelt 
ants. There are a few others who 

n't blink the fact that this is a 
foot-in-door measure. 

Southern congressmen have a very 
practical objection to elimination of 
regional wage differentials, and, led 
by Rep. Ramspeck of Georgia, they 
stand on the proposition that a bill 
establishing a uniform minimum is 
constitutional. A minimum wage of 
25¢ an hour would cut down the 
ompetitive advantage of southern in- 
dustry, while the “escalator” provi- 
sion, jacking this minimum up 5¢ a 
vear to 40¢ an hour at the end of 
three years, would, in the opinion of 
the bill’s opponents, bring industrial 
expansion in the South to a standstill. 
In some Administration quarters it is 
stated that this provision would put 
the brakes on recovery by discourag- 
ng expansion everywhere now. 


Less Argument on Hours 


Not so much objection is heard to 
tablishment of a 44-hour week, with 
reduction to 42 at the end of the 
st year, and to 40 at the end of 
the second. 
line with the A.F.L.’s strong 
tion to placing any discretionary 
rity in an administrative board, 
wage and hour standards auto- 
ally become effective upon a find- 
vy the Secretary of Labor that an 
try affects commerce. 
ige-hour provisions do not apply 
tail clerks or outside salesmen, 
iltural workers, seamen, fishermen, 
ad employees, truck and bus 
rs covered by the Motor Carrier 
or agricultural workers. 


Switch shown above, actual size 


THE soo OUNCE PIVOT 


It’s so little that it is almost lost on your fingertip, but this midget pivot 
is a giant in performance...and thereby hangs a story. 

Some time ago the Stackpole Carbon Co., in designing a new electrical 
switch the size of a quarter, found one of the major problems was the 
pivot that carries the electrical contacts. Space limitations dictated it 
should be very tiny, but it had to be a good insulator... and strong 
enough to withstand at least 100,000 snaps of the switch without eleec- 
trical or mechanical breakdown and without showing signs of wear. 

The engineers conceded plastics would be the best material for the 
job eee if they could find a plastic strong and durable enough to meet 
their requirements. So they wrote plastic manufacturers all over the 
United States, finally picked a special Durez molding compound as the 
plastic whose physical characteristics most perfectly fitted the job. 

Through our many years of research and development work, we have 
accumulated a large amount of data on standard and special-purpose 
phenolic plastics. When you are considering plastics, we invite you, or 
your custom molder, to let us help you pick the material best suited 
to your purpose. For further information write General Plastics, Ine., 


74 E. Walck Road. North Tonawanda, New York. 


“IT'S A MIDCET HERCULES,” says Stackpole executive 
“It doesn’t seem possible a thing so small could possibly be so strong,” says Harry S. 
Conrad, Vice President and General Manager of the Stackpole Carbon Co. “But, 
although the Durez pivot on our model ‘M’ switch weighs less than 1/900 ounce, 
our tests have shown that it would last for many 


years of hard service.” Sunk — 


DUREZ 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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panies. 


Last year about 2,300,000 electric re- 
frigerators were sold, about 600,000 ice 
refrigerators, and 220,000 gas refrig- 
erators. Since the ice industry had 
its face lifted several years ago (BW— 
Oct24'36 p35), and modernized its mer- 
chandising, as well as its refrigerators, 
it has usually managed to sell more 


Refrigerators Fight for Sales 


Distributors of electric products cooperate against 
gas refrigerators, which are pushed by utility com- 
Replacement market grows in importance. 


As a result the big selling season for 
refrigerators this vear, from April 
through June, not only has its regular 
share of advertising campaigns by indi- 
vidual manufacturers, but it’s further 
distinguished by a record number of 
cooperative and competitive campaigns. 
These are mostly centered in the larger 


cities, where distributors of electric re- 
frigerators are feeling the pinch from 
the sales of gas refrigerators—most of 
these sales being through local utility 
companies. And the campaigns are 
spurred on further by the disturbing 


than 600,000 units. The gas refrig- 
erator, however, had never before hit 
as high a figure as 220,000—almost 
10% of the total sales of electric re- 
frigerators—and makers of electric re- 
frigerators began to do a little worrying. 








82% 


BITUMINOUS PAVING 


















ALL 
OTHERS 


18% 

















“SEE IF KOPPERS MAKES IT" 






In the five years ending January 1, 1937, more than 82% 


of all the hard-surfaced construction added to the 


state highway systems in this country was bituminous 
surfacing. 

An appreciable portion of this was built with Tarmac, 
the coal tar paving material produced by Koppers. 


Tarmac surfaces are skid-resistant. In addition to 


new construction, Tarmac is also used to render slip- 
pery streets and highways skid-resistant by the appli- 


cation of an inexpensive surface dressing. 


KOPPERS COMPANY -PITTSBURGH 


Boiler and Power Plants - Castings -.Coal and Coke - Coal Cleaning 
Plants - Coke and Gas Plants - Creosote - Dehydration Plants - DHS 
Bronze - Fast's Couplings - Fire Hydrants - Industria! Chemicals 
- Municipal Incinerators - Piston Rings - Plate-Work, Tanks - 
Purification Systems - Recovery Plants - Sewage Disposal Equipment 
- Ships and Barges -:Roofing - Tarmac Road Tors - Tar Products - 
| Treated Timber - Water Gas Generators - Waterproofing - Valves 


ee 2 ae 
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‘ 
fact that refrigerator sak 
first time, are declining <% 
Sales of electric refrigerat “ 
first quarter of 1938 were 
against 715.871 for the san 
1937, and 519,573 in 1936 S 
estimated that Frigidaire wa 
mg in sales, with G.E.. W: ei 
Kelvinator, and Sears-Roebu: . 
ing along—though the exact : 
the mail-order house refrige: 
as always, uncertain.) Ga ' 
ator sales, though no one \ , 
to say how mueh, were slu a. 2 






Gas-Electric Fight 






The gas-electric scrap is at 
in New York City. There, G 
and Electric Association, 
cludes most of the electric refr 
as well as the Electrolux (th: 
refrigerator on the market) , 
boys joined together to adv 
economies of 











automatic ref: 
































At the same time the Electri RFC 
erator Association, a group easy 
distributors of 11 electric ref; Cony 
are running a campaign plugg wf 
tric cold,” and saying that it « we I 
less to operate an electric ref; _ 
“than any other kind.” And 1 +g 
solidated Edison Co. and } + rail 
campaigns say a gas refrigerat: ing that 
no noise, has no moving | a 
backed and serviced by your , Stoeali 
pany, and is a favorite in 4,500 \ are 
York apartment houses. But « 
Consolidated Edison in Ni setting 
has done much to boom Ek Finance 
sales, as have the utility cor dough 
in other cities. Consolidated | onal 
sells only the gas refrigerator, equipm 
the electric refrigerators to ate te 
| dealers and distributors. Th: the prit 
reason for that is that gas consu The ro 
needs more encouragement than « nv of 
power. Originally gas had all « rolling 
lighting load. The introductio: ime th 
| mazda lamp altered the situation equipm 
cently gas has lost much of th 4 t 
ing load to boot. In 1933 ther tical 
| one electric range sold to every rdi 
| ranges. In 1937 the ratio had lx 
one to four. Accordingly Conso Will I 
Edison has plugged Electrolux. That 
| Distributors Start Campaign : “» 
diesel-e 
But the distributors of electr ver 
frigerators have grumbled they Total « 
losing out; for the utility compar ec R 
ing more interested in selling gas pn 
in getting a profit on its refrige in 
could undersell them every tim: The 
take over a large part of the prof 1) he 
apartment house market with no t i 
ble at all. Thus the distributors | Southe 
the present campaign, to keep th n 
lic interested in electric refrige: e 
and to combat the gas campaigns 
The biggest wrinkle in the refri 
| tor manufacturer’s brow this sj ing d P 
| comes from wondering where he’s g 'n¢ runnin 


| to find his market from now on. 


about 49.4% saturated. The 
| middle-income groups have 
been well-sold. In the past 
rs manufacturers have been 
down into the low-income 
and selling them automatic 
tors on incredibly easy terms 
n. however, has brought a kick- 
m this market and manufac- 
ire having to repossess a good 
f their refrigerators Which 
he replacement market. Now, 


ounts for 5—15% of total sales. | 


future it’s going to have to do 
r job than that; but for the 
_ while the electric refrigerator 
facturers tell one story and gas 
back, the net effect, says the 
ought to be better sales for both 


Railroads Get Aid 
RFC gives Southern Railway 
easy terms to buy equipment. 
Congress will also act. 


. the first three months of 1937, the 
I railroads earned $14,000,000. 
year, in the first quarter, they ran 

out $100,000,000 in the red. As a re- 
t railroad executives, besides insist- 
ing that wage cuts are a necessity, are 
so considering another request to the 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
rate increase 
But on one front the railroads are 
getting relief. The Reconstruction 
nance Corp. is in there ladling out 
gh. The Southern Railway has been 
granted a $14,000,000 loan to buy 
equipment on remarkable terms. The 
rate is 4%. Payments on account of 
the principal don’t start for two years 
The road does not have to contribute 
ny of its own cash to the purchase of 
lling stock; and, if the RFC at any 
e this year grants another road an 
iipment loan at a lower rate than 
then the Southern will auto- 
matically get its interest rate reduced 
cordingly. 


Will Purchase Equipment 


That starts the lending ball rolling, 
| the Southern intends to buy four 
esel-electric or gasoline-electric pas 
enger trains and 5,000 freight cars 
otal cost will run to $14,000,000, and 
RFC will take 10- and 15-year 
pment trust certificates to the full 
int. 
he deal has a double effect: it will 
help the depressed railway equip- 
t industry; (2) reduce the cost of 
hern’s operations inasmuch as the 
now has to rent equipment. 
e RFC hopes to make further 
on similar terms, but whether 
carriers will be willing to incur 
at a time when carloadings are 
ing more than 20° under last year 
a large deficit looms for 1938 is 
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etNGATIONAL NE 


Hortrie Wat 


COSTS NO MORE PER DAY THAN 
ABOUT A PACK OF CIGARETTES! 


Now—for mere pennies a day—you 
can have cool, refreshing drinking 
water as convenient as your telephone 


GENERAL ELECTRIC cuts the cost of modern 
electric water cooler service to the bone! Now 
for a trifling sum per day you can have a genuine 
G-E in your office, reception room, store, shop, etc. 
New General Electric models are low in price, 
use very little electric current and are built to 
deliver the same dependable service that has 
made the G-E America’s favorite water cooler. 


Stainless Steel Cooling Chamber 


This new G-E development—first time offered 
in any water cooler—assures you of pure, clear, 
unadulterated drinking water during the entire 
life of the cooler. No danger of rust, corrosion 
or leaks. It’s the greatest advance in water 
cooler construction in years. 


There are three new low-priced General Electric 
models—one for bottled water—and two for 
connection to local water supply, in cup service 
and bubbler types. They are beautifully styled 
and compact in size. See them at the General 
Electric dealer's and ask him to explain how 
easy you can buy one, how economical it is to 
own. General Electric Company, Commercial 
Refrigeration Section, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


G-E Water Coolers are powered by the thr-r-ifty 
G-E SCOTCH GIANT Refrigerating Unit 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC Meter (olers 
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From 1/4 
to 1/3 








From one fourth to one 
third of all stocks on the “‘big 
board’’ have behind them a 
business policy that includes 
advertising. 

They range from such low- 
priced commodities as Coca 
Cola and Bon Ami to such 
heavy industries as Caterpil- 
lar Tractor and United States 
Steel. 

Shouldn’t you give some 
thought to advertising for 
your business ? 





“EXPLAINING US” 

We have a kind of primer 
for business men whose inter- 
est in advertising is just begin- 
ning. It’s called “Explaining 
Us” and it doesn’t attempt 
to tell you how to run your 
business. May we send it? 











Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 


Advertising Counsel 


40 EAST 34thST., NEW YORK 
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Fire-proof, weather-tight interlocking sheet 
steel covering of galvanized Lyonore Metal 
or galvanized copper bearing steel over rigid 
steel frame ...in strict accordance with A. I. 
S. C. Specifications. Insulated if desired. Can 
be built ‘and maintained at the lowest cost 
per square foot of floor space! 

MARYLAND METAL BLDG.CO.,BALTO.,MD. 

MARYLAND METAL BUILDINGS 
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Bills Payable, $1; 
Current Assets, 60¢ 


Financial heyday of the rail- 
roads in recent years was 1928. 
For every dollar of current liabili- 
ties owed, the Class I carriers 
then had $1.56 of current assets. 
In 1929, the ratio dropped to 
1.43 to 1 and has been getting 
progressively worse since. The 
close of 1987 found the railroads 
with only 60¢ in current assets 
to meet each dollar of current 


liabilities. 
Here’s the record of the last 
dozen years (and note care- 


fully how cash bounced up in 
1936—a year of good earnings— 


and bounced down again in 
1937—a year of poor earnings) : 
Current Current 
Assets Cash Ratio* 
(in millions—000,000 
Year omitted ) 
et «scene $1,141 $353 0.60 
“a we¢els 1,292 530 0.70 
ne eseese 1,081 409 0.66 
a 1,058 335 0.72 
1,035 306 0.82 
ne wesn<e 1,063 308 0.94 
lO Fee 1,213 329 1.06 
a ee 1511 438 1.30 
ia 1,718 515 148 
tt vente 1,791 503 1.56 
ere 1,716 496 1.31 
ES 1,812 536 1.40 


* Current assets to current li- 
abilities ° 

The first year in which the 
current assets of the railroads 
dipped under current liabilities—— 
1932—was, incidentally, the first 
year (after 1929) that the Class I 
carriers got into the red. In | 
1931, net income amounted to 
$135,000,000; in 1932, the net 
deficit was $139,000,000. The net 
profit of $165,000,000 in 1936 
partly explains the rise of $211,- 
000,000 in current assets and | 
$121,000,000 in cash that year. | 








questionable. The Southern cannot be 
set down as a typical case. 

The liberalized RFC loan policy may 
make it unnecessary for Congress to set 
up a $300,000,000 equipment fund to 
assist railroad purchasing agents. RFC 
already has the power—apparently—to 
do the job. 

But Congress will have to take some 
action to help borderline roads meet in- 
terest requirements. Here, the problem 
is to eliminate the provision that re- 
quires the ICC to certify that a road is 
solvent before the RFC can extend a 
loan to meet interest charges (BW— 
Apr16’38,p14). 

Indicative of the financial needs of 
the railroads are their current financial 
positions. Such a powerful road as the 
Southern Pacific has been forced to get 


‘ 


an RFC 


advance of $14,000,000 to 
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$8,800,000 
$4,200,000 for equipment t 
ties, and $1,000,000 for flo 


meet interest 


Southern Pacific, in its 
which received ICC appro, 
that it had exhausted its | 


Current Assets Decline 

Ever since 1929, the rail 
been draining their treasuri: 
current expenses and inter 
Current the clas 
dropped from $1,718,000,000 
$1,141,000,000 at the end of 
the other side of the pictur 
liabilities mounted  discou 
from $1,201,000,000 in 1929 | 
000,000 today (see tabulati: 

The fact that current liab 
ceed current assets would not | 
ing per se, except for the fact 
loadings are down and most 
in the red. Consequence: the « 
is getting worse, and federal 
comes more and more imper 
further receiverships are to b 
Which, right now, is the nu! 
railroad problem. 


assets of 


Clearing May Build 


Industrial district 


New construction is likely. 


Tuere are bright prospects 
building in the Clearing I 
District, just outside the Chica 
limits on the city’s southwest 

In February the Kellogg Swit: 
& Supply Co., makers of switc! 
and supplies for independent te): 
companies, moved into a $1 
building in the district (BV 
"38,p28). Last week Lady Esth« 
makers of the Lady Esther 
put the finishing t 
on its removal from a small b 
in Evanston, the leading suburb 
of Chicago, to a new, modern, %.5' 
factory building in the district 
week, too, the Howard Aircraft ‘ 
a relatively new company making 
planes, closed a lease for space a 
occupied without lease in one of! 
district’s two “incubator” build 
buildings cut up into units of | 
sq. ft. or more for small indu 
and “incubator” buildings 
cause tenant companies 
outgrown their quarters 
into Clearing District 
their own. 


cosmetics, 


called 
some 
and n 

building 


Other Concerns May Move I» 


The signing up of the Howard 
craft Co. brought the percentage « 
cupancy in existing Clearing Di: 
buildings to 100. With Clearing ex 
tives negotiating with several comp: 
in regard to possible removal! 
the district, prospects of addit 


ad joining 


Chicago has 100% occupancy. 
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ruction in the area are good. | 
a of an industrial district 
ng yards for the interchange 
between railroads originated 
B. Stickney, a Chicago mag- 


1e 19th century. In the early 
kney bought a tract of land . 

what is now the Clearing 

and laid out railroad yards -Ly Air M. ” jo tS, e 
ransfer of freight. The panic 

blocked plans for industrial O pl, 
vent, and Stickney’s great, cir- Your UH / 
ick, with switches and side- | . 
iy gathering rust 





New Company Takes Hold 


In ‘97 H. H. Porter, board chairman, 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railway Co. 
grandfather of Henry Porter 
Isham, incumbent president of the 
Clearing Industrial District, Inc., be- 
me interested in the venture. Porter 
terested others. In 1901 a new com- 
nv was formed to take over “Stick- 
ev'’s Folly,” Porter, Ogden Mills, Sr., 
| the English banking house of 
Benson & Co. controlling 85° of the 
wk, and members of the Swift, Ar- | 
ir, and Field families holding the | 
nainder. In 1903 the company sold 
e railroad yards to the Belt Railway | 
of Chicago for about $4,000,000, 
{| reinvested the money in adjoining 
want land to be used as industrial 





Corn Products Refining Co. 
» first industry to enter the 
strict. The Corn Products factory, Let LAMSON TUBES 
w one of a group of 117 major 
buildings housing 120 industries, sad Run the Enrands! 
t in 1909. 
The district houses light industry, 
s represented by Cracker Jack, Pepso- | 
nt, and Lady Esther, and heavy in- | Le) 
istry as represented by the Clearing | CREDIT 
Machine Corp., manufacturers of | e)asi@: 
resses used by automobile body manu- 
turers. Present development is all | 
thin the limits of a strip of land three 
les long and a quarter of a mile wide, 
h is unique in that no one lives in 
nd it has its own fire and police 
epartments and its own hospital. 
Deeds provide that no homes shall be 
lt in the district within 50 years 


Owns Other Land for Factories : 
he Clearing Industrial District, Inc., | ° 
vns four similar strips of land, ad- | 


joning the one on which it is now 
building. The management estimates “AIR MAIL” within your own plant! 
that the original strip of land will be ee ee EE Or 
lly occupied sometime in 1941, and \ The LAMSON COMPANY, INC., Syracuse, N. Y. 
a second strip will be opened ' (] Send me a Free copy of “Wings of Business” with- 
. five years at the outside. out obligation. 


Your salaried workers spend more time at their desks 
when Lamson Tubes run the errands. You get the 
speed of Air Mail within your own plant. Whether 
in the same building or a mile away, Lamson Tubes 
speed your memos, letters, money—even small 
articles and test samples—from any desk in your 
plant to any other desk or department—in the 
twinkling of an eye! 

Learn how your own company can earn many times 
the cost of a Lamson installation by saving hours 
now wasted in running needless errands. Write for 
the Free Booklet, “Wings of Business.” Mail the 
coupon today! 


st factories in the district are [] Have your sales engineer call. 
nstructed as to be easily con- 
le from light to heavy industry 
e versa. There are fourteen miles 
of paved streets within the present 
lev: lopment, whose factories give em- 


Plovment to about 18.000 people. 


Name 


























SELLS ITSELF 


IN A BUYERS’ MARKET 


If you have the responsibility of safeguarding 
property, you either buy fire insurance or let it be 
sold to you. IRM provides coverage which is bought 
on its merits by people who study the essential facts. 

IRM’s nation-wide staff consists principally of 
fire-prevention engineers and adjusters. At the top, 
policyholders rather than stockholders make up 
the directorate. 

By rejecting undesirable risks, improving others, 
and reinspecting insured properties frequently, IRM 
reduces its loss ratio. This economy—plus the sav- 
ings from lower sales costs—revert directly to policy- 
holders. The result is that IRM has returned 25% of 
premiums each year. 

Security, of course, comes first. To satisfy your- 
self conclusively that IRM offers sound indemnity 
as well as minimum cost, write for the facts and fig- 
ures. ... Or let us send a representative to present 


them, and to study your fire insurance requirements. 


IMPROVED Risk MuTvuALs 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


A nation-wide organization of old established, 

standard reserve companies writing the follow- 

ing types of insurance: Fire « Sprinkler Leakage 

e Use and Occupancy « Tornado und Windstorm 

e Earthquake « Rents « Commissions and 

Profits « Riot and Civil Commotion « Inland 
Marine 
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California economis: 
how price-raising ) 
defeat own purposes. 


Crop controls, put into oj. 
various government agenci 
sult in price increases for t} 
but that’s 
quently is nullified by the 
of production, stimulated by 
advance, in other unregulat 
Result: the agricultural 
thrown out of a natural bal: 
Such is the gist of a dd 
report, recently presented to 
ners League of California by 
cials of the Giannini Foun 
Agricultural Economics at | 
versity of California—Dr. ( 
berg and Dr. Harry R. Well: 
Although the study is specif 
lated to experience in Calif 


an advantage 





| story of cotton is cited as the « 
ample of what happens wher 
ment agencies try to boost ret 
growers. The program for raisi: 
prices has led foreign grower 
crease plantings to a point whe: 
| production has risen 75% in 
five years. American 
formerly constituted 638% of t 


a 


output, is now only 46% 


cotton 


Crop Control F:/\s 


show 


Results of Control Measures 


In California, state controls 
| asparagus limiting 
and raising returns, are found 
responsible for the fact that only 
of the domestic total of 
paragus is now packed in the ( 
State compared with a former 

The cling peach industry in 
fornia has had a comparativel) 
experience with control measures 
analysis finds that peach growers 
enjoyed higher returns but at the 
fice of a part of their market 


crop, pro 


has gained in relation to cling p« 
and the pack of freestone peac! 
increased from 62,000 cases in | 
more than 1,000,000 in 1937. 
Lemon control in California 
livered high returns to grower 
this has encouraged plantings 
fourth of all present lemon acrea 
| not yet reached bearing age at 
other quarter is only partly in be 


} 





have to be the main outlet. 
The analysis sums up the res’ 
control on the relative positions « 
three leading California-canned 
On a basis of 100% for the ay 
1927-28 and 


1928-29, moveme! 


81%; of apricots, movement was 


4 





’ 160% and price 67%. 


and price 72%; of pears, movemen 


In 1948, when all this acreage « 
into bearing, lemon by-products 


canned 


sumption of canned pears and ap 


price and movement in the seaso 


l 


; 


\ 


] 
i 





“rams 


peaches in 1936 was 91% and price ws 
















Constrt 


































show 
rams 
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FIRST QUARTER ROUND-UP 
1938 Compared with 1937 


Business Week’s Index of Business Activity —25% 








PRICES 



























PRODUCTION 
b Steel 
O+ 








Automobiles 






Construction: 


¢ & Residential 


yj, 
pe Lumber 


i Electric power 


Hard coal 
= Soft coal 


Petroleum 


















Public works 
and utilities 










Oil wells drilled 


Textile mill 
consumption 
| Cotton 


Silk 
Wool 



















Rayon 






Cigarettes 





Cigars 





Factory employm't 


Ps Factory payrolls 


"Es: mated 








Passenger car 
wr, 
ae Truck sales 


Check transactions 
N. Y. C. 
140 Cities 


Carloadings 


[ae Grain 


s2ehe 





Livestock 


= Coal and coke 
we Forest products 
Le Ore 

SF ic. 
Miscellaneous 


Machine tool orders 
Cement shipments 


Paint, varnish, 
lacquer sales 


Household 


|| 


Washing machine 
sales 


Oil burner 
shipments 


| "xa Retail trade 


Department store sales 


Variety sales (5¢—$1) 


Rural sales 


Life insurance sales 


sales 


refrigerator sales 


Wholesale prices 
Farm products 
Food products 


Hides and leat 


= Textiles 





rab Bldg. materials 


ge. Chemicals 
lan Metals 


Raw materials 


Semi-manufactures 


Finished products 


Food 





Housing 





Clothing 
Fuel and light 
Sundries 


Stock prices 


Bond prices 


Serv Farm incom 


Dividends 












her 
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What to Expect in Shipbuilding 


Careful replacement program for merchant fleet will 


go into effect. 


Initiative for reorganization and 


modernization is in government’s hands. 


Uniess the government undertakes 
most of the responsibility for building 
and maintaining a modern and en- 
larged merchant fleet, this country is 
not going to improve its maritime 
position. (For a comparison of leading 
merchant fleets, see table on p. 43.) 

This does not mean that the ship- 
ping business is dead. It simply means 
that the initiative for reorganization 
and modernization will remain in the 
hands of the government, even if Con- 
gress passes the Bland bill, which pro- 
vides for changes in the Merchant 
Marine Act, and which was sent to 
the House from committee this week. 
Scope of Program 

Actually, there will be a carefully 
planned program of replacement of 
our merchant fleet. It probably will 
not assume the optimistic proportions 
suggested by Joseph P. Kennedy, for- 
mer chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission. That would call for 40 new 
Builders 
claim that an annual launching of 30 
vessels is more likely, and that present 
shipbuilding capacity is adequate to 
handle this number. This does not in- 
construction, which 


vessels a year for 10 years. 


clude naval 
usually runs on about the same ton- 
nage basis as commercial building 
Just now it is higher because of sev- 
eral large naval vessels under con- 
struction, and because some commer- 
cial building has been held up until 
the new Merchant Marine Act can be 
clarified. 

The Bland bill includes two major 
changes, besides many small adjust- 
ments. Most important is the pro 
vision that owners provide capital 
equal to 25% of the foreign cost of 
proposed new vessels, instead of the 
old provision of 25° of the American 
costs, which are much higher. 

Nothing is said in the bill about 
changing the $25,000 salary limit, set 
in the act, for shipping executives 
benefiting from the subsidy program 


Aid for Rehabilitation 


Second important provision is that 
a Federal Ship Mortgage Insurance 
fund be set up which would assist in 
the rehabilitation of existing vessels 
very much as the Federal Housing 
Administration building 
modernization. 
more than 75° of the cost of rehabili- 
tation, and are to be repaid within 20 
years, with interest not to exceed 5% 


encourages 


Loans cannot equal 


except where special permission is 


granted. 


Private business is given the oppor- 
tunity of going ahead with plans for 
new vessels with aid from the govern- 
ment as outlined in the revised 
Merchant Marine Act. If there is an 
inadequate response, the government 
itself will undertake the job. Business 
believes that the more prosperous 
ship lines will now go ahead with 
their building but that 
others will simply charter vessels for 


programs, 


private operation. 

The annual report of the National 
Council of American Shipbuilders, just 
released, sums up naval and commer- 
cial ship construction in private yards 
at the end of 1937, and lists some of 
the most important construction proj- 
ects just ahead. 

Naval tonnage under construction, 
including three aircraft carriers, five 
light cruisers, nine submarines, and 21 
destroyers amounted to 160,930 tons. 
Planned, but with contracts not yet 
placed, are the following naval vessels: 
3 capital ships 105,000 tons 
2 aircraft carriers 30,000 tons 
8 cruisers 68,754 tons 
25 destrovers 38,000 tons 
9 submarines 13,658 tons 
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Auxiliary tonnage also exp 
contracted soon includes 
5 destroyer tenders 
3 submarine tenders 
4 large seaplane tenders 
7 small seaplane tenders 
3 repair ships 
Merchant ships _ being 
private yards at the end 
numbered 30 (including t 
boats for New York), an 
to 189,090 tons. This incl 
ber of tankers ordered 
oil companies, under an a 
whereby the government pr 
funds to cover increased cos! 
vessels capable of refueling t 
an emergency. 
Bids on Cargo Boats 
On May 38, bids will be 
12 C-2 eargo boats, one of 


portant new 
recommended by the Marit 


standardized 


mission. 

Moreover, on May 17, b 
opened on four special car 
planned by the Americar 
Line. Shipbuilding officials 
will be laid for 14 of these 
19388. 

The Council and the \ 
Commission agree that ther 
quate shipbuilding capacity 
country to handle any reasor 
gram, 67 building ways nm 
available for building sea-goir 
300 feet long or more, and 12 





Santa Fe Builds Giant Scene-In-Action Display 


Los Angeles, where “world’s largest” is 
a commonplace, now claims the giant of 
scene-in-action outdoor display signs— 
this 25 ft. by 85 ft. advertisement for 
the Santa Fe. With headlights shining 
and car windows glimmering, two life- 


size trains appear to be dashin; 
speed across Wilshire Boulevard 


super-dimensions: 450 square feet of 


plate glass; 157 lamps; 19 transfo: 
Electric Products Corp. of Calif. 
the job after the design of A. B. ! 
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vesst ls 


1 of An- 


ays could be put into use 


smaller 


time if demand became 
ch. Building authorities de- 
an average of one and one- 
s can be built on each way 


More (han 39,000 men were at work 
pvards at the end of 1937. 
epression low. only 10.400 


oy ed. 







Canadian Rail Rates 


shippers in return for their 
full business. 


er—Western Canada’s indus- 

nd shipping interests are making 
erted fight against the Canadian 
ent’s proposal to insert in its 
ortation Act a clause providing 

a system of “agreed” charges. This 







would allow the railroads to 
t rates to those shippers who 
tee them all their business in 















Especially on the Pacific Coast, busi- 
en regard the agreed charge as 
reasonable artificial handicap 

led to the natural disadvantage of 
rail transportation across the 

vy Mountains. 

Bulky freight shipments to and from 

e East are now largely shipped by 

ter, through the Panama Canal. The 

nian Line, established by the 








ted States Steel Corp. and other big 


). B. Hanna, then president of the 
Canadian National Railways, met the 
\merican competition by starting a 
Canadian coast-to-coast service, by 
ay of the Panama Canal. Vessels 
aded with machinery sailed from 
Quebec and returned from British 
Columbia filled with lumber, canned 
fish, and fruit. 





Water Haul Hits Railroads 






light of the Canadian railroads. The 
ll-water route has undoubtedly de- 
prived both the Canadian National and 
the Canadian Pacific of considerable 
freight traffic, but it has also been re- 
sponsible for markets for Canadian 
products that would otherwise never 
ve developed. Without the cheap 
iter haul, Montreal factories could 
hot hope to compete with eastern 
\merican industries in the British 
‘olumbia market. And British Colum- 
i turn, could not hope to ship its 



















by railroad to the East Coast 





petitive rates. 
There will be a battle to keep out of 
ransportation Act the clause 






would allow 
rates to those who will ship 


discriminatory 








Westerners oppose rebates to 


imerican interests, started this custom. | 
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This competition is regarded as one | 
f the reasons for the serious economic | 










/ JOHNSON 


ACCEPTS 
COMPLETE RESPONSIBILITY 


sounson PLANS THe ENTIRE TEM- 
PERATURE CONTROL SYSTEM, MAKING 
IT EFFECTIVE AND COMPLETE TO MEET 
THE EXACT NEEDS 




























sonnson MANUFACTURES tts 
OWN EQUIPMENT—THE MOST MODERN, 
TESTED INSTRUMENTS 




























sounson INSTALLS its own 
APPARATUS — THEREBY GUARAN- 
TEEING PROPER OPERATION 











sounson SERVICES its own 
SYSTEMS — ASSURING LASTING 
SATISFACTION 



















ONE NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATION — 





Johnson operates its own direct branch offices 
throughout the United States and Canada. Whatever the 
control problem . . . heating, cooling, ventilating, air con- 
ditioning or industrial processes . . . Johnson engineers are 
prepared to make complete recommendations, based on more 
than half a century of experience and on the work of their 


progressive engineering and development laboratories. Con- 


sult a Johnson engineer from the nearest branch office. 
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A MATTER OF FORM 


POUR CONCRETE TODAY—STRIP FORMS TOMORROW; 
RESULT, SAVINGS OF 38¢ TO $1.49 A CU. YD. OF CONCRETE 





QUICK WAY TO FIGURE LOW-COST SCHEDULE 


CONCRETE building is largely a 
A matter of forms: that is to say, forms 
are built, set and filled with concrete: 
then the job stands still for a week or 
longer, waiting for concrete to become 
self-supporting, so forms can be stripped 


and re-assembled. 


That is why, on many buildings, “Incor’ 
24-Hour Cement shows substantial net 
savings; because “Incor’ cures or hardens 
in one-fifth the usual time, so concrete is 
self-supporting days sooner. Hence, forms 
are released faster, and one form-set does 
the work of two or three; while faster 
erection time means reduced job over- 


head as well. 


*Incor™ costs a little more, because it 


is a more thoroughly processed Portland 
cement; so, it is simply a question of 
whether the savings produced exceed the 


slight extra cost. 


On some jobs, “Incor’s 24-hour service 
strength shows maximum economies; on 
others, Lone Star is the better buy. It 
pays to estimate each job carefully, to 
be sure you get the lowest overall cost 


of time, forms and cement. 


Write for a copy of “Cutting Concrete 
Costs,” which gives a quick, easy way to 
find the lowest-cost schedule. Contrac- 
tors’ own figures show net savings of 38¢ 
to $1.49 a cu. yd. of concrete with this 
method. Lone Star Cement Corporation, 


Room 2293, 342 Madison Ave., New York. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT:: 


*‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 
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entirely by rail. Harvey R. 
Millan, British Columbia 
dustrialist, epitomizes Ca 
“Tf Car 


o solve the railroad pro 


Coast sentiment 


know just where the troub 
not try to solve it surrey 
concealing our contributio: 
freight charges on our exp 


For Road to Alaska 


House committee help- 


nada favors highway. 


Vancouver—A highway is 
built from the United Stat: 
—through western Canada 

This is the way British ¢ 
interpret the news from W 
that the Foreign Affairs Co 
the Héuse of Representatir 
proved the creation of an A 
ternational highway commis 

The impression was. st: 
when British Columbia’s pr: 
Pattullo, conferred with S 
the Interior Ickes in Was 
April 22. Following the « 
it was announced that Cong: 
be asked—possibly at this 
approve a $15,000,000 loa 
road project 

Canadians want the hig! 
cause it will bring tourists 
country and because it will 
up the Northwest to settk 

The United States wants 
because of its military imp 
case of trouble in the Pa 
because it will stimulate b 
Alaska 
Financing the Project 

Negotiations have been 
since 1983 when a commiss 
senting both countries made ; 
the proposed route as far 
Hazelton, B. C. Stumbling blo 
financing of the project. The 
miles of the proposed road pass | 
British Columbia, the province 
funds for that purpose, and 
favored by the British Colum! 
ernment would be for the Unit: 
government to lend the necessar 
to a commission, which would « 
the road and administer it, the 
part of the road which is in 
would, of course, belong to the 
dians. 

Estimates of costs have run 
as $35,000,000, but 
sulted by the commission in I! 
lieve that the Alaska section 
the border to Fairbanks) 
completed for $2,000,000, and 1 
nadian section for $12,000,000. | 
tinued north from Hazelton, it 
be 1,183 miles long, 1,000 n 
which would be in Canada 


engineer 


rojyect 


along. Big loan plann+l, 





sty 


Hitle 
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Business Abroad 


British budget increases country’s heavy tax load. 
France anticipates decrees aiding small business and 


strengthening finances. 


German business provides 


funds for new steel works. 


ry so waR in Europe this sum- 

R or in spite of the week's threatening 
a ents. The British will prob- 
war planes in this country 

y delivery, and they will con- 

. to lay in supplies of food for any 


ro ject 


|. Ca 


sible emergency, but the British 
not expect trouble this year. 

The fact that the French were will- 

forget all of their differences 
unite behind the Daladier govern- 
following the German occupa- 
of Austria is evidence that they 
taking their international responsi- 
ties far more seriously. This week’s 
ks in London between French and 

British authorities are likely to lead 

plan for close military and 
cial cooperation. 

The threat of the German minority 
Czechoslovakia probably will not 
se trouble now. Berlin does not 

nt war, and does not need another 

tory outside the country so soon 
Austrian coup. Also, it is 

d that Germany will consoli- 

ite her position in Austria before 
wing trouble to be precipitated by 

» hasty action in Prague. 

Hitler’s visit to Mussolini will 
nd the world that, despite the 
rian move and the distaste that 
lint probably has for such a 
ful new neighbor on the Bren- 
the Rome-Berlin axis still exists. 
he British budget with its unex- 
| tax increases occupied business 

tention this week. The pound weak- 
when the details were known, 


| share prices dropped. Next week, 


ne 


the first decrees regulating French 
finances and providing financial aid 
for industry will be announced. 

There are no signs yet that world 
prices have reacted upward to the 
threat of inflation from the United 
States. War buying in most countries 
is increasing, but normal business is 
still slow. Sharply curtailed imports 
by the United States are likely soon 
to affect foreign exchange in several 
countries. There is already fresh pres- 
sure in several cases for a resumption 
of restrictions or of import controls. 
Also, stocks of many raw materials 
and some manufactured goods are 
still too large to expect any important 
resumption of buying in the next few 
months. 

Japan is probably going to be 
compelled to abandon any hope of 
holding the Yangtze Valley. From 
whatever outside countries China is 
securing its supplies, they are large 
and evidently are going to continue 
long enough to prevent a quick Jap- 
anese victory. Authorities look for Jap- 
anese concentration on the five popu- 
lous provinces around Peking, and some 
sort of settlement relinquishing all 
claim to the Yangtze Valley. This 
would please the British, and might 
even win from them some financial 
support for the economic development 
of the North China area. 

The foreign exchange problem 
was not the real reason for Germany’s 
abandoning its plan to have an ex- 
hibit at the New York World’s Fair. 


Germans have long been bitter over 





Foreign Trade Fleets of Leading 
Shipping Countries* 








Total Gross Tonnage 


Gross Tonnage of Gross Tonnage of 
Vessels 12 Knots and Vessels 10 Years of 
Over 4ge and Under 





Country 
Gross % of 


Tons (000 World 
omitted) Total 








British Empire 13,099 44.67 
Japan 3,059 10.43 
United States 2,685 9.16 
Germany 2,813 9.59 
Italy 2,283 7.79 
France 2,177 7.43 
Netherlands 1,653 5.64 
Greece ... 1,552 5.29 


| 


Total | 29,321 100.00 





Vessels of less than 2,000 gross tons are not included. 


: United States Maritime Commission, Aug. 17, 1937. 


Gross % of Gress % of 
Tons (000 World Tons (000 World 
omitted) Total omitted) Total 


8,287 47.46 | 4,689 $5.32 
614 9.24 | 774 9.13 
363 7.81 116 4.91 
,015 11.54 1,020 12.03 
»242 7.11 418 4.93 

8.71 528 6.23 
7.25 579 6.83 
0.88 $2 0.62 


17,460 100.00 | 8,476 100.00 








How the leading merchant marines compare—story page 40. 


Sm Joun Simon 
“The load will assuredly be carried with 
the dogged determination and dauntless 
courage of the British race.” 


the treatment of their nationals in 
New York with its Jewish population, 
and fear that incidents would develop 
either while they were building their 
pavilion or during the fair, which 
would make the present bad situation 
worse. Also, there is a distinct feeling 
in Berlin that official Washington has 
been unduly slow in dealing with 
problems of vital importance to the 
Reich, including the long-contested deal 
for the sale of helium for German air 
ships, and the request to Washington 
that negotiations be opened for a trade 


deal. 


Great Britain 
War program forces higher in- 


come tax and increases in 
taxes on tea and gasoline. 


Lonpon (Cable)—England will have 
a balanced budget in the coming year, 
but it is going to cost the British 
more in income taxes, and a much 
higher tax on gasoline and tea. 
Markets slumped on the news. The 
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TREND OF BUSINESS 
JAPAN AND U.S. 
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City had predicted on Monday that it 
would be a “most uninteresting” 
budget. Tax boosts had been argued 
out of the picture. But Sir John Simon 
announced that the peak of the rearm- 
ament program would not come until 
next year, and that it was necessary 
for the country to take on its shoulders 
now at least a part of the responsibility 
of paying for the new defenses. 

The income tax rate is boosted 
from 25%. to 274%. It is the highest 
tax rate ever levied in peace times. 
In Britain, single persons start paying 
a tax on a $750 income, married per- 
sons on $1,250. To ease the burden 
on the lower income brackets, tax 
rates this year are not increased on 
single taxpayers until they reach the 
$1,450 a year bracket; for married 
couples with one child until they earn 
$2,000. 

Everyone is hit by the 4¢ boost 
in the tea tax, made effective at once. 
This increase boosts the tax on each 
pound of tea to 16¢, is expected to 
produce $25,000,000 in revenue. 

Gasoline taxes are also upped, in 
spite of the bitter protests of the 
automobile and oil industries. The gas 
tax has amounted to 16¢ a gallon since 
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1931, is now increased to 1s 
motorists were already pa 
gallon before the increase 
gasoline taxes are expected 
the government with near! 
000 of revenue. 

Sir John’s proposed budg 
tures amount to $4,721,9: 
which another $450,000,000 
added for special defense ex 
which are to be covered bh 
ment borrowing later in the 

Business was shocked 
budget. The pound slumps 
eign exchanges; shares wet 
particularly oil stocks; the: 
fear among the poorer classes 
fares would be increased ly 
the new tax on gasoline 
increase costs of the trans; 
panies by more than $1,200,0/ 

Heavy industries won a n 
cession from the realistic 5 
The depreciation allowance f 
tries engaged in rearmamen! 
creased from 10% to 20%. 

Only a little less shocking 
British public than the bud; 
lations was the official anno 
that Britain had already laid 
gency supplies of wheat, whak 
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Quantities of merchandise con- 
signed to Mexico but held in ware- 
houses along our southern border 
will begin to move May 1, when 
Mexico’s lower import duties be- 
come effective. Details of the new 
duties were published in Business 
Week (BW—Jan29'38,p40). 
AMERICAN industries with invest- 
ments in Spanish operations are in- 
vestigating the possibilities of re- 
opening in the Barcelona and Ma- 
drid regions. Major obstacles are 
expected to be removed before the 
second anniversary of the beginning 
of the sanguinary Spanish civil war 
in July 

Accressive Swedish cooperatives 
are planning to build a_ linoleum 
plant. Similar moves years ago in 
the electric light bulb and rubber 
industries broke monopoly control 
of the Swedish market, and greatly 
reduced prices to the Swedish con- 


sumer. 


JApPAN’s newest express cargo vessel 
the Kinka Maru, reached New 
York this week after a 
from Yokohama at an average of 
18 knots. In trials, the vessel did 
21.6 knots. Foreign naval authori- 
ties are watching Japan’s rapid 
progress in building a fleet of fast 


voyage 





freighters, many of them ca; 
of steaming at a speed of 18 | 
knots. The new C-2 cargo 
for the United States are req 
to make only 164 knots 


Unitrep States foreign trade d 
the first quarter showed the lar 
export balance for any first qq: 


since 1921. Exports totaled 8827 


781,000, compared with $712 
000 a year ago. Imports drop 
$507,044,000 from $825,626,00 
year ago. 


Brazit is sending a represent 
of the Department of Agric 

to Africa to acquire date plan! 
be cultivated domestically. L 


efforts will be made to develop 


export market in the United St 
where limited domestic suppli: 
dates are supplemented by ly 
imports, mainly from the Eup! 


valley in Iraq. 


Turrty representatives of the | 
ing primary importers of wines 
spirits formed the New York 


sociation of Alcoholic Beverage |! 


porters this week. and elected F 
erick S. Wildmar of Bellows & 
president. They will deal with s 
problems as pr:ce wars, relat 


with salesmen’, unions, and s! 


credit regulations. 
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and sugar without in ad- 

g Parliament for permis- 

Er rency food purchases in 
s 3s may continue 

pritish coal interests will benefit 

new accord reached with 

week, after six years of 

The new accord provides 

ling of the annual payments 

to London, for the return to 

control over three important 

s, for the ending of the spe- 

alatory duties levied in both 

‘ies in 1982 when the conflict 

to a head. Farmers in Eire will 

st from the accord by the removal 

duties on their cattle and 


France 

Daladier decrees, due May 1, 
will affect finances, loans for 
small businesses, working 
hours, slum clearance. 


rus (Wireless) —Beginning on May 

Premier Daladier will issue a series 
economic decrees under the emer- 
powers granted to him recently 
Parliament. They will outline the 

gram by which he hopes to reha- 

tate French finances and _ revital- 

French industry. If they are suc- 

sful, it is expected in France that 
emergency powers will be contin- 
after July. 

No details of the emergency de- 
have been issued in advance, 
Paris expects them to cover these 
points: 

Financial reform (without resort- 
to exchange control), including 
ts to balance the budget. 

Improvement in financing meth- 


Development of a government 
gram to modernize French indus- 
equipment. 

Provision of cheap government 
ts for the little business man. 
Slum clearance, and aids for priv- 
building. 

Intensive development of colonial 


7. Adjustment of the recent social 
lation so as to provide more flex- 
working hours. 

Tourists will be encouraged to re- 

France by granting reduced 
fares for those remaining in the 
more than six days. Motorists 
lso be given a reduction in the 
f gasoline. 
London talks of Daladier and 
will cover (1) closer monetary 
tion between the two countries; 
ser cooperation in the develop- 
f the rearmament program of 
» countries and in the purchas- 
the necessary raw materials; 
closer military cooperation 
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IN YOUR INDUSTRY ~ 


Roller chain assures per- 
fect timing of cyclic oper- 
ations—thereby reducing 


lost time and spoiled work. 


BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH CHAIN CORP. 


. ta WORCESTER, MASS. 


BALDWIN- 
DUCKWORTH 





Just Published 


A series of brilliant studies, which show you how prices are : 
made, what they actually are, and what meaning should be 
to them 


Price and Price Policies 


By Walton Hamilton and Associates 
565 pages, 6x9, $4.00 


ERE is presented for the first time an account of 
policy-making in industry in terms of their be 
interest. Wastes and inefficiencies in production and n 
tors which make for over- or under-competition, the control 
exerted within the industry to bring order, and the costing ; 
of seven individual industries are passed in review 
The industries studied are automobile, automobile tire, gasoline, cotton- 
seed, dresses, whiskey and milk 
Of particular interest to business men is the compari 
in one industry with those of another, and the divergent 
different industries for the solution of identical problems 


See it 10 days on approval. Send the coupon. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Send me Hamilton's Price and Price Policies for 10 days” examir 

approval In 10 days I will send $4.00 plus few cents postage 


book postpaid Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittanc« 


Narne 

Address 

City and State 
Position 


¢ 














Britons Here for Plane Purchases 


Airplane manufacturers: The British Air 
Ministry experts—shown here as_ they 
arrived in New York this week on the 
Queen Mary—will do some real buying, 
not just looking, if (1) American build- 
ers show ability to deliver in a matter 
of months, and (2) munitions control 
laws can be relaxed to permit export 
of late models. The latter requirement 
isn’t as “must” as the first. The State 
Department would like to favor England, 
but can’t very well discriminate openly. 
The British realize this and can be 


International 
persuaded to take older models that 
come within the munitions export re- 
quirements. Expect the committee to be 
particularly interested in small fast 
bombers (that could, for instance, “go 
as far as Berlin, unload, and return” 
in a hurry). At most, don't expect 
purchases to run more than 500 planes. 
The committee, pictured here: Commo- 
dore Sir Arthur T. Harris, Air Commo- 
dore James G. Weir, Commander Casper 
John, Squadron Leader Chas. E. Horrex, 
and Frederick Rowarth, engineer. 





Canada 


Business is slack, except min- 
ing industry. Shippers balk 


new port fees, 


Orrawa—Curtailment of exports, espe- 
cially to the United States, continues 
to be the principal discouraging fac- 
tor in the Canadian situation, with 
its depressing effect on domestic pur- 
chasing power. Wholesale and_ retail 
throughout 
week. 


trade improved - slightly 
the country during the past 
Heavy industries in the main are busy. 
The mining industry is flourishing, On- 
tario’s gold output being substantially 
increased during the past month. Sev- 
eral new gold mines have been brought 
into production. 

Canadian aircraft companies 
are coming to look seriously on the 
prospect of orders from Britain. Rep- 
resentatives of a dozen companies 
building or prepared to build aircraft 
have been to Ottawa to pave the way 
for the coming visit of the British 
mission which reached New York this 
week to survey the prospects of secur- 
ing military planes in America. The 
companies arranged to supply Ottawa 
with detailed information of their fa- 
cilities. None of them is working at 
capacity, and British orders can be 
taken without plant enlargements. 

(Announcement in Montreal indicates 
entire ownership of Fairchild Aircraft 


Limited is passing to Canadian hands, 
a minority interest until now having 
been held in New York. 

Newsprint holds its place as a dis- 
turbing factor in the Canadian _pic- 
ture. With United States requirements 
off about 30°% at the present time, 
production is being curtailed. The situ- 
ation was the subject of interpro- 
vincial consideration at a conference in 
Toronto last week between Premier 
Duplessis of Quebee and Premier Hep- 
burn of Ontario. Between Mar. 31, 
1937, and Mar. 31, 1938, the market 
value of pulp and paper securities 
listed on Montreal exchanges declined 
from $370,000,000 to $101,000,000, 

Shipping interests are seriously dis- 
turbed by the effect of the new and 
increased harbor charges recently im- 
posed by the National Harbor Board 
and complaint from port communi- 
ties will be presented to parliament. 
At Montreal ocean ships are anchoring 
in the river while waiting to unload 
or load cargo to avoid harbor charges. 
At Quebec, vessels are taking on pas- 
sengers in midstream to avoid docking. 

Seven branches of United States fac- 
tories were opened in Toronto during 
the quarter, most of them small. 

Total exports from Canada dropped 
to $61,000,000 for the first quarter, 
compared with $108,000,000 for the 
same period of 1937. Total exports 
this year were barely equal to the 
value of exports only to the United 
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States in the first q 

This year the United St 
$42,000,000. Biggest ds 
ports to the United St 


Von 
Ther 


att nl 
Han 


hane 


newsprint and pulpwood, 
tle, and lumber. 


Germany 


Business is more « 
trian plants get bi; 
Industry forced to he! 
new low-grade ore st 
(Cable) —Gern 


booming, especially in 


BERLIN 


dustries, but profits are al 
ary due to higher taxes, 
vestment in the countr 
plan, and to slowly m 
costs. Pig iron production 
quarter touched 4,307,900 
pared with 3,786,000 in t] 
ter of 1937. This is a fair 
the rise in business activit 

Unemployment is 
Germany. In the former A 
than 50,000 jobless have be: 
in industry in the first 
Anschluss. Special efforts 
made to shift large orders 
plants in order to creat 
impression. 

Winter crops are report: 
much better condition than ; 
Foreigners have noted that 
has doubled the corn acrea 
though the country is st 
self-sufficient. 

A part of the activity o1 
ican copper market recent) 
uted to heavy German buyir 
of the growing use of alun 
substitute for copper in man) 
Germany will undoubtedly 
great deal of copper for its | 
electric program in the form: 

The rapid expansion of t! 
bank’s note circulation during 
three weeks is interpreted as 
that German currency has 
stituted for Austrian. 

Methods of financing | 
year plan are attracting att 
the past, most industries w! 


‘ 


been selected to produce 
synthetic products have be: 
pelled to handle most of the f 
from their own surplus. T! 
finances were arranged for 
Hermann Goering steel works 
are being built by the gover 
operate on low-grade ores fi 
abundance in southern Germai 

To meet the immediate dema 
capital for the new project, t 
ernment this week placed 130 
marks of preference shares 
spective users of steel from 
plant. Assignment of these sha 
on the basis of 50 marks of 
capital per worker. 


; 
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Money and the Markets 


There’s something solidly reassuring in the latest 
attempt to reconcile government and business. John 
Hanes brings together 16 top men to hold out their 
hands to Roosevelt in behalf of recovery. 


forts to establish an entente That they were brought together 
\u _ediale between government and busi- may be attributed to the brothers 
eased the financial markets, Hanes. John, the SEC man and 
yugh they didn’t send prices former financial topnotcher, had a lot 
The personalities behind the of influence. Brother Robert put the 
ve. the character of the men who clincher on his arguments. Robert is 
n, and the ring of sincerity to an up and coming banker in Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. He is a vice-presi 
dent of the American Bankers Associ 
ation, which means he'll be the A.B.A 
president in another year and a half. 


order s | 
inane 


| plan 


whole plan were reassuring 

Sixteen outstanding leaders in bank- 

». insurance, and industry had told 

esident Roosevelt they would do 

r bit for recovery. John W. Hanes, 
plucked from Wall Street to 
a member of the Securities FDIC Asks Power 

rged as ambassador to business Deposit corporation wants 

The 16 who pledged cooperation Congress to extend its author- 


for banking, W. W. Aldrich i 
aed : ty t -rge banks, 
Valter J. Cummings, William C. Pot- ee 


and Robert M. Hanes; for indus- Provup of the biggest bank merger it 
Owen D. Young, Robert H. has engineered to date, the Federal 


Exchange Commission, had 


ell, Charles A. Cannon, John M. 
inklin, Robert Wood Johnson, S. 
Williams, Clarence M. Woolley, 
Sydney G. McAllister; for insur- 
Alfred L. Aiken, Edward D. 
Frederick H. Ecker, and 
mas I. Parkinson. 

e of these men have been more 
s friendly with the New Deal— 
most controversial measures 
the very outset. Others have 
constructively critical. One or 

» been antagonistic. 


Deposit Insurance Corp. is asking Con 
gress for an extension of the powers 
that permit it to bolster rickety banks 
by consolidations. This “biggest mer- 
ger” was a $40,000,000 job in Camden, 
N. J. It may not sound like some 
pumpkins to those who remember the 
bank mergers of the late 1920's, but it’s 
hot stuff to the FDIC. 

The FDIC figured that its rescue 
party averted a liquidation, and a new 
and strengthened bank was on deck 
to see that local credit facilities were 


17 


not disrupted. To accomplish this, the 
FDIC took over the sticky assets to 
prevent dumping on an unreceptive 
market, and replaced them with a loan 
of $11,600,000 to the new institution 
(while the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. contributed to the bank's health 
and vigor by subscribing to $3,500,000 
of new capital) 

Prevention of bank failures—typified 
by such mergers—has been a keynote 
of FDIC operations throughout its four 
years. Such preventive action requires 
vigilant supervision over some 13,797 
insured banks, and success at best can 
be but partial. Thus the FDIC has 
closed 147 banks with deposits of 
$40,000,000 and has saved 64 banks 
with deposits of $83,000,000 


Extension Seems Assured 


On its record, the insuring agenc\ 
is asking Congress to extend certain 
expiring powers. The section of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Law which 
lapses on July 1 largely concerns the 
power of the FDIC to merge weak 
banks—or a weak bank with a stronger 
one—for the best interests of the banks 
and their community. Some officers, di 
rectors, and stockholders have protested 
against what they deem arbitrary and 
unnecessary mergers, but FDIC Chair 
man Leo T. Crowley insists that ever 
move has been essential to keep the 
insurance fund healthy and to safe 
guard depositors. There is every 
cation that Congress will 
him, will grant the extension 
he requests 

When assets of a bank 
of rigidity, the FDIC has really thre 
choices 1) to close the bank pa 


off insured depositors and liquidat 
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Courting Good Will—And New Business Callin 





“Investigate Before You Invest” is the slogan of a new adver- convince Middle Western industry that it maintai: 
tising campaign being sponsored by the Chicago Stock Exchange marketplace liberally patronized by the investors o 
in wooing the public. “Invest in the Middle West” is its slogan And part of the publicity program includes the 
to win new listings. In other words, the exchange is selling display windows (above) on the ground floor of th: 
the public the idea that the market at the corner of Chicago’s which houses the stock exchange to advertise the 
LaSalle and Monroe streets is sage and upright; it wants to the companies whose securities are listed. 





New 
irksom 


will be allowed export licer 
basis of their 1986-1937 shi) 


sion sent out from England. The Brit- 


(2) buy up or lend against 
(to which the native 


the assets; 
ish buyers’ “pool” 


the slow assets, thereby shoring up the 
bank so that it can continue in busi 
ness, and (3) put through a consolida 


Questions of Policy 


The insuring agency, in deciding 
choice to make, must weigh 
several questions: What is the relative 
cost to FDIC—will it cost 
pay off depositors or to take over the 
sick assets and keep the bank going? 
Would liquidation involve forced sale 
of slow assets at distress prices? Would 
closing the bank leave the community 
banking facilities? 
eliminate executives 


which 


more to 


without adequate 
Would a merger 
who aren’t very good bankers, cut costs, 
and benefit depositors? 

That FDIC likes the rescue method 
is borne out by cold figures. It has 
loaned $31,286,000 to banks to bolster 
them, and it has bought $1,359,000 of 
assets outright. Only nine of the loans 
made to the 64 banks have 
been over $1,000,000. Several have been 
repaid in full, the deposit insurance 
agency getting back, so far, $6,006,000 
out of the $31,286,000 it has lent. 


“rescued 


Stalemate Broken—On Tuesday the 
Gold Coast cocoa growers abandoned 
their embargo on exports for the second 
This time, however, 
it looks as if the lifting of the ship 
ment ban would be carried through, 
whereas the first effort failed (BW— 
A pr23'38 p51). 

The basis of the agreement was a 
compromise engineered by the commis- 


time in two weeks. 


buyers objected sO strenuously) is to Prices for cocoa beans, 
cease operations. In return, the natives 
will call off their embargo at least long time that a compror 
until Oct. 15, when the new crop will would start shipments was 
be ready for harvest. The merchants By reason of the fact that t! 


who usually buy on the Gold Coast had been unable to run 


around 5¢ a lb., have indica 





SUPPLIES OF LEAD RISE AGAIN 


U.S. Production Gains More Than Consumption 
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Production of lead rose 1,567 tons in March, totaling 36,436 tons. Shipments 
sumers (apparent consumption) also rose, but only 917 tons to a total of 31.05 
though output still is relatively low, it continues fairly well above demar 
stocks of the metal have risen to 174,570 tons. 
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THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT 
Fez THES FIRM 


1S A MEMBER OF THE 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
2N WHOSE HISTORY DATES BACK TO 1792 AND 
AND REGULATIONS HAVE BEEN FORMULATED 

RPOSE OF MAINTAINING H H STANDARDS OF 


NG ITS MEMBERS AND FOR PROMOTING AND 
ST AND EQUITABLE PRINCIPLES OF TRADE 
tL tok av) ee 


weensy an ae 


New Stock Exchange is completing 
irksome and expensive chore— calling 
membership certificates signed by 
tichard Whitney during his five-year 
residency. Each certificate costs about 
is printed on imitation parchment 
er, is supplied free to each office 
famember for wall hanging. The 
etificate is decorated with a_ placid 
whing of the exchange and its Broad 








treet environs with the old Subtreasury 
wilding (the low-lying structure) in the 
icht background. Some 200 “diplomas” 
med by Whitney have been burned 
10 od replaced with certificates signed by 
harles R. Gay (one of which is repro- 
9 luved above). All certificates are num- 
red and are the property of the 
8 whange—returnable on demand. Whit- 
name appeared on Nos. 3930 to 
4, some of which had been retired 
Ya t before Whitney failed—when mem- 
x | : sold seats, or changed partnerships. 
s 
S« 
5] 
0 
s , . . 
53 igh the holding movement, prices 
3| nt break badly when the scheme 
4) s abandoned. They did, however, go 
4 er the 5¢ mark on Tuesday. 
3 
30 \merican manufacturers hope here- 
have better information on 
2 oing on along the Gold Coast. 
the end of last week they sent 
’ Leo J. Schwarz to West Africa 
observer. Mr. Schwarz was 
P ‘. trade commissioner on the Gold 
ntil the job was abolished in 
0. Since then, information coming 
vEEK New York often has been unsatis- 


mactory. An observer in Africa will be 
particu arly important in the next few 
eeks when exports are resumed. He 

have to determine to what extent 
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the crop has been damaged during 
the embargo 


Financing Crop Loans—lIt wasn't 
so many months ago that the Com 
modity Credit Corp. made its bow 
as a borrower. It wanted to sell notes 
to finance the carrying of farm sur 
pluses. But the government agency 
was not then well known. Its issue, 
by Wall Street standards, was a flop 

Now, however, the CCC is a definite 
part of the farm program. It was set 
up in the new farm law as the body 
which will make loans against sur- 
pluses which the farmer puts up as 
security in time of plenty. By means 
of this loan-and-store program, Sec 
Wallace’s pet scheme of the ever-nor- 
mal granary was realized 

So, this week, when the CCC came 
into the market for %200,000,000, it 
met a warm reception. Its offering of 


c 


notes, bearing } interest and ma 
turing in 18 months, were oversub 
scribed seven times. Far from the 
flop it experienced the first time. 

Strangely enough, the CCC was a 
better credit risk the first time. It 
had been favored by high prices and 
had been able to move out most of the 
surplus crops—largely cotton—accum 
ulated in earlier years. It’s now taking 
on larger and larger surpluses. When it 
will move them, no one knows. 

The important fact is, however, that 
the government stands unconditionally 
behind the notes. The federal govern 
ment’s credit was behind the first is- 
sue, it is true, but investors (mostly) 
the big banks, for notes such as these) 
hadn’t been educated. 


That Big Wheat Crop—aAs this coun- 
try’s winter wheat crop prospects con- 
tinue to brighten, prices in the grain 
pits continue to sag. The fall-planted 
crop is now far enough along for esti- 
mates to carry a bit more weight, and 
everything so far seems to presage 
bumper production. 

The Department of Agriculture, by 
indicating its belief that the May 1 
estimate will show a big increase over 
that for April 1, has sent prices for 
May futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade down close to the season’s lows. 

Indications now are that the crop 
estimate to be released May 10 (re- 
porting condition as of May 1) will 
show an increase of as much as 25,- 
000,000 bu. over the 726,000,000 bu. 
figure for April 1. A winter wheat yield 
of approximately 750,000,000 bu. 
would be the largest since 1931 when 
production was 825,396,000, and would 
compare with 685,102,000 bu. last year 

With favorable weather, the impres- 
sion is that the spring wheat yield 
could come to as much as 200,000,000 
bu. That would mean 950,000,000 bu. 
of wheat for the year, and, with the 
prospective carryover July 1 of 200,- 





No matter how you go— 
you pay less and go faster 
because of modern welding 


Although the modern art of fabrication has 
made equal contributions to cash registers 
and kitchen utensils, furniture and farming 
implements, its value takes on more glamour 
in the field of transportation. 


The modern automobile receives as many as 
3,500 welds per car. The single streamline 
train receives as many as 9,000,000 welds. 
Resistance welding is a vitally important 
industry. And as tet uarters for welding 
electrodes, Mallory san to play its 
part by continual research, 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address —Pelmalio 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 








A Business Week 
First 


For the 12 months of 1937 
Business Week carried more 
pages of advertising of office 
machines, office furnishings 
and supplies than any of its , 


immediate contemporaries 


. Business Week 
. Publication A 
. Publication B 
. Publication C 
. Publication D 


183.49 pages 
157.97 pages 
152.53 pages 
72.0 pages 


ww fa we 


69.72 pages 
It pays to advertise in 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 West 42nd St. New York City 
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LLOOLS 


TO PAGE FOR THIS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
P-12 WING-CHANNEL POST 


PAGE now offers industry the only 
fence line post designed primarily for 
use with chain link metal fabric. The 
exclusive P-12 Wing Channel Post de- 
sign provides wider bearing surface for 
fabric—maximum strength—smart 
appearance. It exposes no injurious 
sharp corners. Wings and channel 
take rigid grip in concrete footing. 

5 SUPERIOR FENCE METALS 
PAGE FENCE is offered in 5 superior 
metals to meet all destructive atmos- 
pheric conditions. They include Page 
P-12 Copper-bearing Steel, Page- 
Armco Ingot Iron, Page-Alcoa Alumi- 
num, Page-Allegheny Stainless Steel in 
woven wire, and Page genuine Wrought 
Iron picket fence. Each is recom- 
mended impartially to best serv> you. 

FENCE FACTS FREE 

Your inquiry directed to any office listed 
below will bring you illustrated booklet 
“Fence Facts’’ and refer you to nearest of 
92 completely responsible 
Page Fence Distributors 
located nationally for free 
consultation, expert fenc- ‘ 
ing service and erection. > . 
Page Fence is a product of the Page 
Steel &@ Wire Division of American 
Chain #& Cable Company, Inc. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


port: Connecticut 
ITTSBURGH ohana 


Bridge 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANC 
America’s First Wire Fence — Since 1883 





“Rest your dogs ond seve your son, 
There's no need for wolking blocks, 
Spending money. ime ond peo — 


Here's Downtown of your doontep.” 





$3.50 OR 
LESS. DOUBLE 


 eeler.. 8) 
OR 


orf 
SINGLE 


ALL 
$5.00 


| 











total 
1,150,- 


con- 


would bring the 
1938-9 season to 


domestic 


000,060 bu., 
supply for the 
000,000. As normal 
sumption is less than 700,000,000 bu., 
this probab ly spe ‘Ils a nest-egg for the 
ever-normal granary so far as wheat 
Exports aren’t 


slack. 


is conce -rned. 


likely take 


very 
to up the 
The Bombay Spread—tThe disparity 
in prices between different markets for 
a commodity isn’t headline 
stuff, but it is of the utmost importance 
to commodity traders. Such a disparity 
recently developed in cotton. 

Indian cotton in Bombay sell- 
ing, three months ago, extraordinarily 
near the New York price—for a time 
only 20 to 30 points under New York 
(a point is one-hundredth of a cent 
a |b.). Japan’s mills in Osaka and 
England’s mills in Liverpool are the 
biggest importers of American and In- 
dian and they watch 
price situations. When 
up, British and Japanese mills tended 
to American cotton. 

Speculators were quick to 
that the mills would do that. So they 
put out “spreads” bought New 
York contracts for future delivery and 
sold Bombay futures. This was known 
cotton trade the “Bombay 
although “spread” is prob- 


usually 


was 


cotton, those 


this one came 
favor 
realize 


they 


in the as 
straddle” 
ably the 
The operation added speculative buying 
in New York to the mill buying, and 
prices in this improved 
those in Bombay down. Some 
nice profits were the 
spread quickly widened to 50 points; 
now it is nearly 100 points (which is 
equal to a full cent a Ib. or $5 a bale) 

Closing out of these spreads prob- 
ably accounted for some of the selling 
in New York three weeks and a month 
ago. The business of taking profits in- 
volved sale of New York contracts and 
purchases of Bombay 


more accurate description. 


country as 
went 


made because 


corresponding 
futures. 

Now it is felt that normal 
relationships have been restored. In- 
dian cotton in Osaka (according to 
the New York Cotton Exchange Serv- 
ice, which keeps tab on such things) 
is selling at about 71% of the price of 
American Usually it sells for 
about 73% to 75°. Three months ago 
it stood at 80° of the value of Amer- 
ican. If anything, Bombay has gone 

little too low (or New York a little 
too high), but the disparity seems to 
the trade to be relatively unimportant. 


fairly 


cotton. 


Byproduct—That trading in the 
Bombay straddle has been widespread 
is indicated by an announcement on 
the Cotton Exchange’s bulletin board 
this week. Seven applications for mem- 
bership were published—all the appli- 
cants being from Bombay. Ordinarily 
there are only one or two such appli- 
cations in the course of a year. 
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ditorially Speaking— 


pillboard yesterday we saw a 
» end all movie ads: “Not 
ie—an Emotional Experi- 


d 


VERED in a_high- 
r went tearing along a road 
ther day, and a motorcycle cop 
r. This was in a state where 


-y driver must have either a driver’s 


woman 


:. learner’s permit, and in the 
there must be a licensed 
th him. 
motorcycle cop, “Where's 


- driver’s license?” “Oh,” she said, 
sven’t got one.” “Then where's 
- learner’s permit?” asked the cop, 
she laughed at the absurd fellow 
I don’t drive well enough to 
» one of those!” 


yaerce Clearing House, Inc., sends 
: its reports by third-class mail in 
by 62 inch envelopes, which is a nice 
size and allows plenty of room 
: this message in facsimile hand- 
ring: 
“Neither snow, 
stays 


the Postman! 
nor heat, nor night, 


couriers from the swift comple- 
f their 


appointed rounds.” 
turally the postman can’t let Com- 
ree Clearing House down after that. 
whole Post Office Department 
“ps into it, giving Commerce Clear- 
ng House the fastest service any third- 
ss mail can expect. Are wrong 
n guessing that that’s the motive for 
ng the postman so fervently on the 


we 


4zeNTS who want to give their chil- 
a fancier label than John or 
e can consult the Brooklyn Public 
brary, which swears that it has 
00 altogether different names on 
ts records. Among those filed in 1937 
Basline, Earline, Earthline, Cello, 
eta, Florayne, Gurdeon, Hominous, 
loney, Nervertia, Ordinary, Shulamith, 
la, and Zipperath. 
Probably Honey isn’t new, and cer- 
ly Shulamith comes straight from 
e Bible, where the bride in the Song 
Songs is called the Shulamith, 
ning that there gal from Shulam 
ugh the King James translation 
t the Shulamite). But most of 
e listed names seem brand-new, and 
y are surely appalling. Basline, Ear- 
Earthline—what could be more 


? 


Do you know,” asks the Association 
' American Railroads, “that approxi- 
itely 600 billion gallons of water are 
‘quired annually to quench the thirst 
‘the Iron Horse and for other pur- 

in connection with the operation 


of the American railroads, that this 
huge quantity of water, if spread over 
the ground to a depth of one foot and 
frozen, would provide a skating rink 
nearly 54 miles square?” Make it 27, 
and use the other half for a swimming 
pool. 


Some time ago we spotted a little ad: 
Mrs. Rustin McIntosh, headmistress of 
the Brearley School, would lecture on 
“What May Be Expected of a Five- 
Year-Old Child.” Tickets, $1 to &3 
We'd never heard of Mrs. Rustin McIn- 
tosh (nor she of us). We'd never even 
heard of the Brearley School. But, my 
gosh, Mrs. McIntosh, we'll tell 
what may be expected of a five-year- 
old child. 

There is a certain darling five-year- 
old child who is known in his family 


you 


as Mr. 2, his uncle being Mr. 1. From | 


somebody, probably his uncle, whom 
he is appropriately named after, Mr. 2 


ed ; 


has inherited a knack for annoying | 
people. Mr. 1 does it in print, but so | 


far Mr. 2 
mouth. 
One of his stunts is to tell people 
what other people say about them—or, 
rather, what he pretends other people 
say about them. To one woman, who 


only does it by word of 


is just becoming conscious of increas 
ing years, Mr. 2 remarked gravely: 
“Your cook says you're a funny-look- 
ing old girl.” That’s merely a mild 
sample of Mr. 2’s inventions. 


But carrying tales, and false tales at 
that, isn’t his only brand of deviltry. 
He'll say anything to make people's 
flesh Recently a 
decidedly nervous temperament 
visiting his home, and Mr. 2’s mother 
invited her to stay overnight 

“Where’'ll I sleep?” she asked 

“In the guest-room,” answered Mr. 
2’s mother. 

At once Mr. 2 spoke up, absolutely 
deadpan: “There’s a rat in there.” 

“No, there isn’t!” cried Mr. 2’s 
mother. But naturally Mrs. Pegler 
would that in case; so the 
guest wasn't reassured. Next morning 
she said she hadn’t slept all night. 

What may be expected of a five- 
year-old child? You'll never really 
know until you meet Mr. 2. 


creep. woman of 


was 


say any 


Tue leading Japanese industrialist in 
Chinese affairs is Shinji Sogo, presi- 
dent of the Kochu Koshi. Don’t con- 
fuse this with the Hootchy Kootchy 


Tue Gentleman on the News Desk was 
walking along the street, and he came 
abreast of three men and heard one of 
them say: “Naw, it ain’t right. I 
darsn’t talk about my competitor that 
way—the *** ** * 
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Air conditions the Office Building of the 
Home Owner's Loan Corp., the Administration 
Building of the Dept. of Agriculture, the new 
Police Court, and the Medical Arts Offices 
in addition to numerous theatres, stores and 
restaurants. 

Frick equipment also provides cold drink 
ing water throughout the Dept. of Commerce 
Building, the National Museum, Library of 
Congress, Govt. Printing Office, and Bureau 
of Engraving; it does test and research work 
for the Bureau of Standards and the Navy 
Dept.; it makes ice in several large commercial 
plants, cools milk at the Chestnut Farms and 
eight other dairies, keeps food fresh at ten 
colleges and schools, and in many hotels, 
markets, etc. 

Whatever your needs, look to Frick Engi- 
neers for complete and competent cooling 
service. 


Frick Company 


Waynesboro, Penna. 


WRAP YOUR BUSINESS 
CARD AROUND A Iiedipoint 
PERMANENTLY 


Put Redipoint to 
work for you. Have 
your name inscribed 
in gold on the barrel 
for distribution to 
good customers and 
prospects. Let this 
precision writing in- 
strument be a busi- 
ness builder for you 
and a constant 
emissary of good 
will. During the 20 
years Redipoints 
have been made, 
many thousands 
of advertisers 
have proved the 
effectiveness of 
such tactics. 


Flip of Thumb 
Feeds Lead! 


Let us tell 


you more! 


Automatic Pushback Saves 
Lead and Pockets 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


SAINT PAUL @ MINNESOTA 
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For Trust and Friendship 


One of the soundest assurances of busi- 
ness health in the coming years is to 
be found in the fact that business is 
at last coming to understand the funda- 
mentals of public relations. 

The problem was discussed by able 
and experienced men at the recent con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. W. Averell Har- 
riman, chairman of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, speaking for a regulated in- 
dustry whose public relations are 
vitally important, said rightly that it 
is useless to blame the politicians 
for confusing the public mind. Rather, 
it is to “get to work at 
educating the public at home regard- 
ing the true facts in which they are 
vitally concerned.” And by this he 
meant not only the facts about the im- 
mediate business transactions of every 
company “but fundamental 
contribution to the country, its very 


necessary 


also its 


reason for existence.” 

In another form the same necessity 
was emphasized by Henry Eckhardt, 
the retiring president of the association, 
when he said that advertising’s first 
job is to serve the public, rather than 
merely to sell goods, and that advertis- 
ing should become increasingly useful 
to public interests and to a_ higher 
standard of living. 

No industry has done more than the 
automobile industry to 
higher standard of living; and it was a 
representative of that industry—Paul 
W. Garrett, director of public relations 
of the General Motors Corp.—who 
pointed out that the standard of living 
occupies a key place in the public rela- 
For 
business must “explain that the stand- 
ard of living for all goes up, and can 
only be made to go up, as the true price 


promote a 


tions problem of business today. 


of goods for all is brought down. And 
until this elementary concept 
across, how can we expect people to 
understand that their advanced stand- 
ard of living—far beyond anything else 
in the world—is inextricably linked to 
the characteristic American plan of 
mass production in industry? . .. Were 
this principle understood, people would 
have infinitely greater faith in their 
own security. They would see that 
hope ahead lies not in surrendering this 
basic formula but in making it work 
better, and making people understand 
it better.” Moreover, they would re- 
ject that “fallacy of fallacies—the 
strange belief that bigness in industry 
somehow is synonymous with badness, 


is got 


as if size had anything to do with 
morality.” 

Mr. Garrett to the 
public relations when he said that it 
“is not a specialized activity like pro- 
duction, engineering, finance, sales. It 


went heart of 


is rather something that cuts through 
all these as the theme for each. It ig an 
operating philosophy that management 
must seek to apply in everything it 
does and says.” 

That can be applied 
through a sincere effort to understand 
the attitude of the average man, to 
make a candid bid for his trust and 
friendship, to nourish such causes of 
trust as eliminate all 
causes of distrust, both by discarding 
whatever business practices are bad, 
and by frankly explaining those prac- 
tices which are not bad but are popu- 
For the 
of public relations is to understand the 
level 


philosophy 


exist, and to 


larly considered So. essence 


average man and to be on the 


with him. 


Jsing Public Funds 
To Coerce Voters 


Certarny if there is any proposal be- 
fore Congress that should be adopted 
without delay, it is Rep. Bruce Barton's 
bill to amend the Corrupt Practices Act 
so as to make it a penitentiary offense 
for any official controlling the distribu- 
tion of public funds to influence a re- 
cipient in his political conduct. 

It is common knowledge that WPA 
workers in many 
coerced into obeying the political com- 
mands of their superiors. Rep. Barton 
cites the notorious conditions in Penn- 


places have been 


sylvania, where Sen. Guffey’s machine 
has been impudently open in its mal- 
Furthermore, Rep. Barton 
declares that people who have received 
rural rehabilitation loans have been re- 
quired to sign an agreement saying, “I 
agree that at any time prior to the 
final liquidation of my loan from the 
Rural Rehabilitation Corp., to do 


practices. 


nothing that is in op 
AAA program.” 

How such 
justified is beyond the . 


any requ 
or the imagination of o1 
citizens. If private empl 
similar demands on tly 
Capitol Hill would ring ; 
with the denunciations 
Yet today the New Deal ; 
brazenly using their pow: 
employment to do what 
ployers are not permitte: 
Barton amendment shou! 
adopted to terminate this « 


Nearing the End 
Of Tax-Exempts 


Something is at last goin 
tax-exempt 
aries. Mr. Roosevelt’s s 
may be deferred till nex 
even when passed by Con 
its stated 
is almost sure to precipit 


about securit 


not attain pur} 
action. 

The evils of tax exempt 
Roose 


There are huge investment 


as harmful as Mr 


empt securities, at a time 
the federal government an 
have come to rely increa: 
graduated income taxes fo: 
nues.” The taxation of al 
sues of federal bonds by 
and of state and local bor 
federal government, would 
drive more 


run money i 


enterprise. It would also 
ernmental borrowing dearer 
would discourage it; and 
be all to the good. 

Moreover, federal 


salaries, and 


taxati 
and local state 
of federal salaries, would « 
justifiable discrimination as 
payers who are not on the | 
roll. 

Mr. Roosevelt says the r 


of Supreme Court decisior 


favor of his proposed statute. I! 


that the court 
rulings which prevented Con; 
ending tax-exemption. Man) 
think his contention is weak 
statute should be passed an 
if the Supreme Court ove 
the decision will hasten a 
amendment to 


may 


tional end 


exempt privilege. 


reverse 
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